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means which 


and disease, and 
of gentlemen  in- 


the industrious 
classes, assembled in 
the model houses 
in Streatham-street, 
Bloomsbury, for the 
purpose of inspect- 
ing these and some 
of the other build- 
ings which have been 
provided by the So- 
ciety for Improving 
HY iG the Condition of 

\ the Labouring 
Classes, and which buildings have shown one 
way in which health and life can be preserved. 

These houses, which are good in their struc- 
ture and arrangement, have been already 
noticed in our pages. It is satisfactory to find 
that the rooms are fully occupied, and that the 
general health of the forty-eight families who 
live there is excellent. In the number of years 


during which this establishment has been open, | 


terrible fevers, that from time to time rage 
around, have been unknown. The very small 
number of deaths, of even young children, is 
remarkable, and shows, in comparison with 
other places, the extent to which human life 
might be saved, not only in the metropolis, 
but also in most of the large towns in the 
provinces, 

One advantage of such gatherings is, that 
men of influence have the opportunity of 
seeing the working of useful experiments ; 
and many persons interested in these under- 
takings hear suggestions which are likely to 
be useful as the result of practical experience. 
Finding all well in Streatham-street, and 
that notwithstanding the great cost of the site 
and building, the structure returns a moderate 
profit, the party went to the lodging-house for 
single men in George-street, close by. Some had 
curious recojlections of the state of the place, 
eighteen or twenty years ago, when all around 
was bad. When we look at the churches, schools, 
and other institutions, which have been reared 
on the site of buildings disgraceful to a civilized 
country, it is encouraging. Others glanced at 
the little specimen of the Rookery which still 
remains ; but even that is wholesome in com- 
parison with its former condition. 

In this lodging-house there is room for 104 
single men. It has separate sleeping-places ; 
a large reading-room, and provision for cook- 
ing. The rent here is 2s. 6d. a week. Although 
the general plan of this place is sufficiently 
satisfactory, and since a former visit much im- 
provement has been made by painting and 
plastering, still it seems to us that the manage- 
ment might, in some respects, be mended. It 
is well, as far as possible, for those who have 
the conduct of such establishments to show 
kindly dispositions towards the lodgers. We 
heard complaints of the want of attention to the 
cleanliness of the kitchen. One of the tenants, 
indeed, asserts that it has not been washed 
since he first became an occupant, two years 


Socte ty for Timproving 
the Condition of the 


crime. Lord Shaftes- | any lodger can borrow books. 
bury and a number |club formed for the supply of newspapers and 


letter,—“ I hope that you will endeavour to 
get this state of things remedied. It is of no 
use to speak to parties in authority here. In 
fact, I can compare the management of this 
place to nothing better than what would re- 


waggoners to drive and look after a locomotive 
engine.” 
case. 

| From George-street they went to Charles- 





| Vicious population. Here the Society have a 


a 


a4 
5S 


In a money point of view, it now 
clears about 10 per cent. per annum on all 
charges. There is a library here from which 
There is also a 


other periodicals.* The rent here is 4d. a 


terested in improv-| night, and those who occupy their place for a 
ing the dwellings of | week have the Sunday night’s occupancy with- 


|out charge ; so that the cost of this home, in 


where men can preserve their self-respect, is 
only 2s. a week. The condition of some of 
the houses near is abominable ; and, when we 
hear that the police have the power of re- 
moving obnoxious matters from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of all common lodging- 
houses, at the cost of the proprietor or tenant 
of the premises, it seems strange that more has 
not been done in that direction. 

Omitting for the time to look in at Wylde- 
jcourt, and another lodging-house in Drury- 
lane, we proceeded to Gray’s-inn-lane. Some of 
the party glanced first at the dismal dens in 
Charlotte’s-buildings : sad was their state, and 
| marvellous the contrast between them and the 








Let us hope that he overstates the | 


which no pestilential illness has occurred, and | 





iplaces which had been previously visited. 
| Between four and five o'clock in the afiernoon in 
|many of the houses there was not a drop of water. 
| No wonder thut the public-houses flourish, and 
that filth, dirt, and disease are joint inhabi- 
| tants. 

| With sorrow for such a state of things, the 
| visitors gladly moved to Tyndall’s-buildings, 
| where the houses have been put in order by 
ithe Society. Our readers will recollect the 
state of this court some ycars ago. It was as 
bad, if not worse, than Charlotte’s-buildings, 
close by : it was more dangerous for a stranger 
to enter within the precincts than to traverse 
Africa: policemen went in bodies of five or 
six, and were even then exposed to brickbats 
and other missiles: in some instances a single 
room was occupied by between thirty and 
forty men, women, and children ; and in every 
hole and corner festered a mass of neglected 
and troublesome human life. 

Many of the underground apartments were 
below the level of the sewer which ran near. 
We have no statistics that afford the means of 
calculating the extent of slaughter which by this 
means alone has been brought about, or the result 
would startle. Wisely was an enactment of 
Parliament made to prevent the occupation of 
underground places which were unprovided 
with a certain amount of open area and other 
requirements. It was so contrived as to be 
nearly inoperative ; but a clause in the Bill 
now before Parliament for amending the 
Metropolis Local Management Act will, it may 
be hoped, put it ona different footing, and lead 

0 good results. In Tyndall’s-buildings the 
cellars became the receptacles for vast masses 


} 


} 


found which had been left to poison the crowds 
living above was astonishing. We illustrated 





* The library of this and other of the Society’s houses 
| might, with great advantage, be added to by presents of 
books. In some of the lodging places which have been 
opened by private enterprise, the proprietors, with a view 
towards encouraging a taste for reading, agree that, pro- 
vided a certain amount is subscribed by a company of 
the lodgers, they will double that amount, and at the 
end of each year bind the serials into volumes, and place 
| them in the library for general use. 








and a half ago, and says in the course of his | the then condition of this place, and are glad 


to notice that the general improvement has 
| verified our predictions. In many of the houses 
| the diseases arising from sanitary neglect have 
disappeared ; and those advantages and means 
of decency to which we have before referred 


sult if you were to put one of the old style of | have led to a marked change in the manners 


and appearance of the people. 

Having recently mentioned this place, it is 
| only necessary to say that in Baldwin’s-gardens, 
‘not far off, there is an excellent school on the 


j 
| 


Labouring Classes. | street, Drury-lane, a locality which has a} National principle, where children may be 


educated at 2d. per week, and that the Ragged 


HERE was a review, | house similar in construction to those round | School in Fox-court is doing its work. Both 
p the other day, as im- | about it, which has been altered, drained, and | these, in such a neighbourhood, deserve, indeed 
portant in its way ventilated, for the purpose of providin 
as that which took | lodging for eighty-two single men. From time | 
a in the Park on |to time, during some years past, we have | and it is worth while to mention that although 
aturday last,—are- taken opportunities of looking in here, and 
view of some of the have always noticed the apparent excellence of }more than a week, still the apartments are 
are the management, and the prosperity of the | usually occupied. 
being used to fight house. 
the demons of dirt, 


| demand, assistance. 
There is a lodging-house for forty single men, 


ithe lodgers are migratory, seldom remaining 


|. At the Thanksgiving-buildings, in Portpool- 
jlane, the washhouses are constantly used, and 
'afford a good profit on the money expended. 
Could not the ventilation of these washhouses 
|be improved? Apartments are here provided 
|for single females. This arrangement, as re- 
gards profit, has not been successful: it seems, 
however, to be becoming better appreciated 
than it was formerly. The houses for families 
here, which let at 5s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. 
a-week, are nearly all occupied. 

The Society of which we are speaking have 
done good service by testing schemes which 
have from time to time been suggested for 
rearing and adapting various kinds of dwellings 
for the use of the large classes of the com- 
munity who are now so ill provided for in 
this respect. There are nine establishments 
belonging to them in various parts of the me- 
tropolis, which are in this way adapted to the 
purposes mentioned, and which are most valu- 
able in showing the working of these matters, 
and suggesting in what manner and to what 
extent they may be successfully imitated either 
by public bodies or private individuals. Be- 
sides those already mentioned, we must speak 
of the chambers, No. 76, Hatton-garden, which 
have been provided for men. Some time since 
this large dwelling was set apart for the recep- 
tion of females who were obliged to wait in 
London on their way to the emigrant ships. 
The plan, however, did not succeed, and then 
the place was opened as a lodging-house for 
single men. 

Hatton-garden, once almost as famous as 
the gardens of the Bishop of Ely close by, was, 
two centuries or so ago, occupied by wealthy 
people, whose dwellings still remain in excel- 
lent condition. The tide of fashion has moved 
westward, and now the houses are mainly oceu- 
pied by jewellers, goldsmiths, and extensive 
dealers in different kinds of merchandise. 

The entrance to the chambers is kept clean 
and covered with druggeting. At the side is the 
superintendent’s apartment, well furnished : the 
walls are decorated with prints, and there are 
also books and other matters which give to this 
part of the premises an air of comfort and eleva- 
tion. Beyond, on the ground-floor, there is a 
large reading-room, looking to a garden, which 
is, under the circumstances, well cared for by 











| Mr. Mitchell, the superintendent. One cannot 


but note the advantages, in some respects, which 
old houses of this description have over certain 
others of recent construction. They have an 
appearance which is generally preferred to that 
produced by whitewash and bare wails, which, 
wholesome as they are, are associated by 
many with the idea of barracks or workhouses. 
Below are kitchens, where the lodgers have 
convenience for cooking their food. In one part 
are cupboards, each numbered in correspondence 





lof refuse; and, when the Society came into | 
possession of this property, the quantity of filth | 


with the apartment occupied by the lodger. 
3y this arrangement each man, or company 
|of men, may prepare food at a moderate cost, 
‘and save any portion which remains. The 
jupper floors of the house have been fitted up 
ifor sleeping. Each room, both at back and 
ifront, is divided into a certain number of 
| spaces, which are partitioned off at the height 
|of about 7 or 8 feet, leaving a passage along 
the centre. These apartments let at 3s. 6d, 
i3s., and 2s. 6d. a week each, according to 
| position. The bed-rooms near the windows, and 
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which are in some little points better furnished 
than the others, are at the first price, and the 
bed-places which are at 2s. 6d. a week are 
smaller in space, and situated at the top of 
the house. 

The door of each of the little apartments 
referred to is numbered, and is quite private. 
An arrangement has been made for ventilation, 
—that important provision to ensure health 
and the proper duration of life. The bed- 
rooms are to the right and the left hand of 
the staircase. Conveniently placed on each 
landing there are wash-hand ‘Sele supplied 
with water. Some will note with satisfac- 
tion the care which has been taken to place 
geraniums, mignonette, and other flowering 
plants, in the windows: these little matters 
cause no great expense, and are a source of 
much pleasure. 

The accommodation provided here is for 
fifty-four lodgers ; and it is satisfactory to learn 
that, notwithstanding many and rapid changes, 
the average number of lodgers is about fifty. 
About two years ago the average number of 
lodgers was not more than twenty-eight, but 
under the present management the demand for 
these chambers hasbeen constantly increasing : 
one person recommends another, and so, not- 
withstanding that this establishment is not 
very generally known, the number of lodgers 
is kept up. Men have applied here directly 
on their arrival from Australia and America, 
recommended by friends. Amongst the lodgers 
there are several persons of education and most 
likely slender means, who are regular in their 
visits. Night after night and month after 
month they come to Hatton-garden, probably 
from long distances. These persons pay their 
rent, and, excepting a civil greeting in passing, 
form no particular acquaintance with their 
neighbours. They may be engaged in some 
important but ill-paid branches of scientific 
or literary inquiry: no one asks: obscurity, if 
desired, is one of the advantages of the 
metropolis. 

This establishment only needs to be better 
known in order to insure increased demand for 
its accommodation, and to encourage the open- 
ing of others in proper situations, not only in 
London but also in the larger provincial 
towns. 

There is a scarcity of water here on the 
Sunday and Monday, a very general complaint 
elsewhere. Notwithstanding all that has been 
said on this point, the want of water is still 
an evil to which large numbers of the poor 
in various districts of the metropolis are ex- 
posed, particularly on Sundays, when they 
need rather an extra supply of this necessary 
of life, for the purposes of personal cleanliness, 
and for cooking what in many instances is 
the only meal which the workman has the 
opportunity of sharing comfortably with his 
family. On the Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing, in those homes where notions of decency 
are preserved, the floors are scrubbed, the 
stairs washed, and frequently articles of cloth- 
ing have to be prepared for Sunday use : this, 
when several families occupy one house, causes 
on the Saturday an extraordinary demand for 
water. 

In some courts, which teem with life, and 
where upon the whole a considerable amount of 
rental is collected, no butts or other reservoirs 
are provided for the reception of the water. A 
small pipe may be seen, and to this old and 
young rush, at the hours at which the water is 
expected to be turned on, for a supply: here 
the water runs for perhaps twenty minutes, or 
may be less. It is clear that this is quite 
insufficient, even if the water were turned on 
both morning and evening. There are closets 
to be flushed, or drains to be kept clean. 
Under such circumstances, if water be taken 
into the dwelling by those who are fortunate 
enough to obtain sufficient, it is spoiled in the 
polluted atmosphere, 

On this point a question naturally arises, if 
it be legal for landlords who let premises to 
great masses of the poor, to do so without pro- 
viding proper means for a plentiful supply of 
water and receptacles for its proper storage. 
If the law be clear on this point, whose duty is 
it to see that it is properly carried out? If it 
be the duty of the parish authorities to do this, 





it matters not to whom such property belongs ; 
but, without favour to persons, the regula- 
tions which exist, and on which life and 
health depend, should be strictly carried out. 
If the authority of the parish is not sufficient, 
does the matter come within the province of 
the police? If so, let them be instructed to 
carry what is so necessary into effect. It should 
be at once set at rest ; and, if necessary, fresh 
powers be obtained from Parliament. 

We are no advocates for labour on Sunday ; 
but, as thousands of the poor are at present 
situated, a Sunday supply of water is an abso- 
lute necessity. At present, in many instances, as 
our readers know, the water is turned on 
during the Saturday afternoon, and not again 
until late on the following Monday: for 
forty-eight hours, in conditions such as we have 
described, are the people, whose shortcomings 
in points of order and cleanliness are with 
justice complained of, left without a fresh 
su ply of water. 

e learn that in spite of all the care of the 
Society for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrious Classes, there have been complaints 
as to water in Streatham-street, Tyndall’s- 
buildings, Hatton-garden, and elsewhere. It 
may, therefore, be readily understood, if in 
places like these, where neither pains nor ex- 
pense has been spared to make good provision, 
there is a deficiency, how great it must be in 
places where J/ittle attention is paid to the 
tenants beyond getting the rent. 

The Metropolitan Association for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes have 
built eight houses for families and dwellings 
for single men in Mile-end and Soho. From 
the report delivered at a recent meeting, we 
learn that the whole population of this pro- 
perty of the Society amounts to 2,186 ; and in 
this number forty-five deaths have occurred 
during the year. This is at the rate of about 20} 
in each 1,000,—rather in excess of what might 
have been expected, but still a great improve- 
ment on the result in all London. 

In some of these houses persons with large fami- 
lies of young children, and some in indifferent 
circumstances, have been glad to find a shelter ; 
and it is amongst these that alarge per-centage 
of deaths takes place. There are, moreover, un- 
satisfactory circumstances to which attention 
might be directed. The construction of some of 
the staircases of those buildings to which we re- 
fer is not good, and they should be carefully ven- 
tilated. Too many sets of apartments _e into 
one staircase ; and that peculiar unwholsome 
taint which is to be found in the barracks of 
the soldiers in the Tower of London and else- 
where may be noticed. Dr. Southwood Smith 
remarked that in the buildings for families in 


Nelson-square, Bermondsey, the deaths had | 


been so excessive that inquiry should be made 
into the causes. Not only should the condi- 
tion of this and other houses, upon the working 
of which the more general advancement of 
sanitary science so much depends, be ascer- 
tained, but the state of the surrounding 
neighbourhood, should be carefully examined. 
Are there cow-houses or other damaging 
agencies which pollute the air? The schools 
to which the children go should also be exa- 
mined. The comparative death-rates of the 
several houses should be taken in proportion to 
the population, and causes roman at as clearly 
as possible, accounting for the difference. This 
cannot be too carefully done for the public 
satisfaction by societies who have not only 
large interests at stake on their own ac- 
count, but also on that of the community at 
large. . 

The amount of profit realized on the whole of 
the buildings is not quite satisfactory. On this 
point it would be well to make very distinct 
accounts ; for in connection with some of these 
structures accidental expenses have been in- 
curred which prevent the possibility of a fair 
return, and thus others who would invest in 
this way are discouraged without cause. 

The Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes, who led us to take this 
walk and make these observations, have shown 
that decent and healthful accommodation may 
be provided for the labouring and poorer 
classes, and a fair return ensured for the money 





expended. 








THE DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
TICHBOUBNE COURT, HOLBORN. 


THE following speaks for itself :— 


“About a year ago you were good enough to 
allow usa space in your paper to make known the 
plan of the Day Industrial School we then ex- 
pected in a short time to be able to form. As you 
yourself are aware, such a plan has to some extent 
been realized, and we are now engaged in the very 
arduous work of endeavouring, by every means in 
our power to develope and to'carry out that 
plan. We have begun with about a dozen boys, 
to whom we give food and industrial and intellec- 
cay tre cnpaged ie fuany ex all ale” ng 
they are e is 
making; but in order that our institution may 
flourish, we must have a ready sale for our stock. 
Will you allow me, therefore, ‘to appeal to your 
readers to give us encouragement in that way? If 
they will only visit our school, and let us have the 
benefit of their kindly suggestions and criticims 
we shall be obliged; but if to this they add their 
influence to obtain a sale for our work, we shall 
be extremely grateful. As regards the paper 
bags, some grocers in the neighbourhood have 
kindly promised occasional orders; but what we 
want is a permanent demand for supply, and this 
can be obtained if only some energetic friends 
will interest themselves in the matter. I add no 
more,—B. A. HEywoop.” 


We do sincerely hope that some of our readers 
will go to Tichbourne-court (it is near Great 
Turnstile) and judge for themselves. Those who 
want paper bags, for example, may as well order 
them there, and will thus do good without any 
extra expenditure of money. It is surely a wise 
thing to save boys from the temptation of the 
streets, to give them good training, and so, it 
may be hoped, manufacture honest, happy fellow- 
citizens out of what might have been transformed 
into thievish, miserable creatures,—a pest to 
| society. We take low ground, and say nothing 
of a higher question. 








ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS AS ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
ARTS OF DESIGN.* 


Mr. WEstwoop, in articles recently published 
in the Archeological Journal, has avowed himself 
_as clearly of opinion that a scriptorium, or school 
| for the production and multiplication of illuminated 
| books, was established by St. Augustine at Can- 
_terbury, almost immediately subsequent to his 
arrival in this country; and he cites various MSS. 
|in which the combination of the Irish or earliest 





_ Anglo-Saxon style with features evidently derived 
from classical antiquity, through both Greek and 
‘Latin MSS., is plainly to be recognized. In these, 
| the writing, the initial letters, and the interlaced 
‘ornaments—lacertine and simply decorative—are 
| altogether Anglo-Irish, or, in other words Early 
Anglo-Saxon, while the figures and _ pictorial 
features are evidently copied from classical models ; 
from their imitation of which there is little doubt 
the Saxon scribes ultimately acquired that free 
manner of sketching to which we shall presently 
have occasion to allude, as distinguishing the second 
class of Anglo-Saxon illumination. 

The most notable illustration which I am ac- 
quainted with of this combination occurs in the 
Cottonian Psalter, known as Vespasian, A. 1, the 
principal illustration in which consists of an 
arcade, formed of an arch and pilasters, entirely 
ornamented with the tesselation, the spirals, and 
the red dots of the Hibernian scribes, and within 
which King David is represented as seated and 
playing on the lyre, surrounded by attendants re- 
joicing and blowing horns and trumpets. The 
framework is outlined in the hard, sharp-pen style 
of a scribe, while the subject is executed in body 
colours with a free brush, with considerable atten- 
tion to light, shade, and effect, and a total absence 
of the hard outline which bounds all the figures in 
such volumes as the Book of Kells anc the Gospels 
of St. Chad. 

Of all the series of MSS. known to have been 
brought to England by St. Augustine, the books 
of the Gospels are the only ones the existence of 
which at the present time may be considered as 
probable. Fragments of a set of the Gospels are 
preserved in the Library of Corpus Christi 
at Cambridge, the illuminations in which are of 
the highest possible interest. The most important 
of them represents St. Luke, in perfectly classical 
costume, seated under a triumphal arch, sup 
by four marbled columns, and ornamented just as 
we might suppose a similar architectural monu- 








* By Mr. M. Dighy Wyatt, See page 391, ante. 
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ment would be, by a mosaic worker of the time of 
the Great. Hung to, or placed against, 
the two outside columns supporting this arch, are 
two square pictures, enclosed with the plain Roman 
red frame which I have described as a common 
feature in the more simple style of classical illumi- 
nation. No ormanent recalls the Celtic style in 
any degree ; and there is every reason to believe, 
from the internal evidence afforded by the MS. 
itself, that it may have been executed at Rome 
and brought to this country by St. Augustine. 

In this case tradition coincides admirably with 
artistic probability. The above, and another frag- 
ment preserved among the Hatton MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, at Oxford, embellished with no 
other illumination than the contrast of red and black 
ink, and a few ornaments about some of the initial 
letters, contain entries in Saxon, written certainly 
more than 1,000 years ago, connecting them with 
the library of the Abbey of St. Augustine, at Can- 
terbury ; and, furthermore, they correspond with 
a description given by a monk of that monastery, 
who, writing in the reign of Henry V., dwells 
upon the “ primitie librorum totius ecclesie Angli- 
cane,” preserved in that library, as the very Book 
of Gospels, in the version of St. Jerome, brought 
to England by St. Augustine. 

Considerable interest is attached to the ques- 
tion of the probable nature of the illustrations to 
the Book of Psalms, brought hither by the 
Roman missionary, in consequence of the existence 
of a set of illuminations, such as we may conceive 
to have been copied from a classical original, not 
altogether unlike certain well-known Latin MSS., 
constituting one of the earliest and most ably 
designed series of illustrations, carried out un- 
questionably by Saxon scribes, and executed in 
that which I have alluded to as the second Anglo- 
Saxon manner. It was the manner, in fact, of 
scribes giving up purely conventional ornament, 
and taking to imitative art. 

The finest specimen of this transition style is 
exhibited in the Psalter once belonging to Sir 
Robert Cotton, and now preserved in the public 
library at Utrecht. In this volume the text is 
written in Roman rustic capitals, and in narrow 
columns, three in a page, both evidences of con- 
siderable antiquity; such, in fact, as would cer- 
tainly place the MS. amongst those of the sixth or 
seventh century. At the same time it contains 
several features common to Anglo-Saxon scribes 
during the seventh and eighth centuries. The 
principal illuminations are executed in pen and 
ink, without the application of colour at all. The 
architectural forms, the costume, and many of the 
details, are completely Roman in style. The 
figures are drawn with great spirit and expression, 
but with rather a weak and fluttering outline. 
Mr. Westwood, who has examined this Utrecht 
Psalter more carefully than any other English- 
man, observes that the subjects are treated iden- 
tically in this and no less than four well-known 
Saxon MSS. The classical nature of all the 
details, and the great popularity of this set of 
illustrations, justify the belief that they must have 
been copied from some classical specimen held in 
high estimation,—from just such a MS., in short, as 
would have been one of the Psalters brought to 
this country by St. Augustine. —~ 

There can be little doubt that several other 
Anglo-Saxon MSS., which have much puzzled stu- 
dents, owe their apparent anomaly to the fact of 
their having been frequently copied by scribes, at 
various periods, from early classical originals. 
Such, for example, as the celebrated MS. of 
Cicero’s translation of the astronomical poem of 
Aratus (Harl. MS. No. 617), the miniatures in 


which Mr. Otley considered so thoroughly ancient | 
tion to Norman, are represented, rudely perhaps, 


in every respect, that he was induced to ascribe 
the origin of the MS. to the second or third cen- 
tury. More recent students are, however, clearly 
of opinion that in this case the MS. was executed 
at no earlier date than the ninth century, and that 
it isa copy from some classical model of the age 
to which Mr. Otley desired to ascribe the tran- 
script. 

There can be very little doubt that to this habit 
of copying works of classical antiquity, introduced 
probably into this country mainly through the 
foreign monks, who rapidly followed in the wake 
of St. Augustine, must be ascribed much of that 
oe dexterity which characterizes the Saxon 

SS. from the commencement of the ninth cen- 
bc My the Norman Conquest. 

e third style of Anglo-Saxon illumination is 
that in which the interlacings, and some of the 
ornaments of the Hiberno- British school of scribes, 
are retained, and combined with original illustra- 
tions of current contemporary scenes, such as 
sports, pastimes, incidents of the chase, and agri- 
cultural pursuits. Among these, one of the most 








interesting is the Saxon calendar, preserved in the 
Cottonian Library (Tiberius, B. 5); and even in 
this many classical features are to be recognized. 
The fourth and final style is that which we may 
believe to have been founded, or, at any rate, 
greatly encouraged, under St. Ethelwold, at the 
monastery of Mew Minster, or Hyde Abbey, near 
Winchester. In this style gold was very freely in- 


troduced ; and, indeed, the charter of King Edgar 


to the same monastery, granted in the year 966, 
is written entirely in gold. 


The most magnificent specimen of this school is 


unquestionably the celebrated benedictional of St. 
Ethelwold, in the library of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, engraved in extenso in the twenty-fourth 
volume of the Archeologia. In the figure sub- 
jects, as well a3 in the ornamental portions of this 
volume, great and striking originality is to be re- 


cognized, and it is especially distinguished by a 
delicate harmony of colour, and tenderness of 


shading, superior to that of any other production 
of Anglo-Saxon art with which I am acquainted. 


In this MS., and in others,—such as the Gospels | 
of King Canute, the two Gospels preserved at | 


Rouen, the Cottonian Psalter (Tiberius, C. 6), the 
Hyde Abbey Book, late in the Stowe Library, and 


the Gospels at Trinity College, Cambridge,—the | 


text is generally enclosed within a rich frame- 
work, formed by wide and solid bars of gold, 
about and over which twine and break elegantly- 
shaded masses of conventional foliation. 

I have dwelt in some detail upon these British 
manuscripts, because they are unquestionably of 
the highest national interest. To the architect 
they are of very great importance, since they 
afford hira almost the only completion of the pic- 
ture, of which some faint traces are presented to 
him in the scanty existing remains of Anglo- 
Saxon structures. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, in a most interesting 
article in the first volume of the “Archeological 
Journal,” has dwelt upon the valuable illustra- 
tions of the details of Anglo-Saxon architecture 
which are contained in illuminated manuscripts ; 
more especially in those of the end of the tenth 
and the beginning of the eleventh century. In 
one of these especially (Cotton MS., Claudius, 
B. 4), a fine copy of lfric’s translation of 
the “ Pentateuch,” he has carefully examined the 
various pictures, which contain a great mass of 
architectural detail. Among the most frequently 
recurring features are arcades, carried upon 
columns, and the arches occasionally surmounted 
by pediments. Triangular-headed doorways, and 
baluster-shaped columns, are frequently repre- 
sented. The doors are shown with iron-work of 
an ornamental description, and the capitals of the 
columns are not unfrequently covered with 
foliage of graceful forms. ‘ Polychromy,” says 
Mr. Wright, “is observable in all the architec- 
tural subjects throughout the manuscript. The 
arches, and even the mouldings and different parts 
of the columns, are painted of various hues. The 
colours most frequent are yellow and blue. It 
may, perhaps, be doubted how far we may depend 
on the strict trath of the colours employed by the 
early artists, for in some instances they seem to be 
extremely fanciful. I have met with pictures in 
which men’s hair was painted of a bright blue, 
but it is not impossible that at some period it 
may have been the custom to stain the hair of 
that colour. However, be the colours true or not, 
these drawings appear to establish the fact that 
the Anglo-Saxon buildings were painted in this 
variegated manner.” As the general result of his 


comparison, Mr. Wright finds that almost all | 


those structural features which ecclesiologists 
have recognized as Anglo-Saxon, in contradistine- 
but not inaccurately, in the manuscript in 
question. 

In respect to the point so much mooted of 
late,—the date of Waltham Abbey,—Mr. Wright 
observed, in another Anglo-Saxon MS.,—the 
Prudentius of the British Museum (Cotton MS., 
Titus, D. 4), written apparently about the middle 
of the eleventh century,—two rows of columns, of 
which the shafts are ornamented in.precisely the 
same style as some of those which still remain in 
Waltham Abbey. On this and on other grounds 
he is inclined to recognize in the existing remains 
the real church of Harold, or, at any rate, a con- 
siderable portion of it. He thus sums up the 
nature of the evidence as to Saxon architecture to 
be derived from Saxon MSS.: “ We have, then, 
in the MS. under consideration a series of archi- 
tectural drawings, which are pure Saxon, and of 
the date of which there can be no doubt. They 
present a number of characteristics which are 
sufficient to distinguish a peculiar style, which 
probably was the general style of Anglo-Saxon 





buildings. It is certain that the old artists pro- 
duced nothing on parchment which was not 
modelled on what really existed before their eyes. 
I would add that, although illuminated MSS. 
became more numerous after the Conquest, I 
never met with one of later date exhibiting any 
of the peculiar characters mentioned above. We 
find a similar style on parts of existing buildings, 
which are evidently of a very early date, and 
which, therefore, as it appears to me, we are 
justified in attributing to the same age as the 
MS. ; in the same way that we should ascribe an 
unknown effigy to the age in which its costume is 
found to prevail in similar illuminations.” 

If the character of Anglo-Saxon architecture 
and sculpture agreed with the representations of 
both given in the Benedictional of Ethelwold,—as 
I have every reason to believe it did,—it must 
have been both massive and elaborate in the 
highest degree ; and there is no reason to suppose 
that a people who were capable gf drawing so 
well as they assuredly could, should have limited 
their productions in the sister arts to the rude 
and clumsy, long and short, and other similar 
| work, which we are in the habit of supposing 
| characterized all their principal productions. 
While the progress in the art of illumination 
| to which I have thus called your attention was 
| made in the extreme west of Europe, but little 

novelty was introduced in the studios of Byzan- 

tium. The brilliancy and harmony of colour 
| which were first developed in the age of Justinian, 
| were never subsequently surpassed. That agree- 
| able composition in figure subjects, which remained 
_as the last relic of antique art, became gradually 
| lost sight of, and in weak action and attenuated 
| forms the saintly personages of the principal 
| Byzantine MSS. degenerated at last into complete 
|mannerism. In technical excellence, however, 
| Greece long retained its superiority, and that 
| which had been at first an art of uncertain result, 
| finally became a well-regulated process of manu- 
|facture. Occasionally, and more particularly 
|about the era of the Norman Conquest, figure 
| subjects of great excellence were executed at 
Byzantium, both in marble, in metal, in ivory, and 
in painting on wooden tablets, and illuminated 
MSS. 

The advance towards excellence which should 
have followed after the introduction of so many 
original Oriental features into Greek illumination 
of the age of Justinian, was cruelly interrupted 
by the iconoclastic troubles. Under Leo the 
Isaurian, A.D. 726, multitudes of skilful workmen 
and artists were forced to take refuge in the 
monastic establishments of all Europe. Their 
settlement in the convent of Sta. Maria in Cos- 
medino, at Rome, led to the foundation in that 
capital of the famous Scuola Grecea, and gave a 
vast impetus to the execution of mosaic work 
and the production of pictorial embellishments, 
both on walls, on panels, and in books. On the 
cessation of those persecutions in the middle of 
the ninth century a revival appears to have taken 
place in Greek art, no doubt coincident with the 
| return to their native country of many of the de- 
| scendants of those who had been exiled in the 
}early stages of the persecution. Under Basil 
| the Macedonian, A.D. 975, and indeed until about 
| the year 1200, many beautiful ornaments were 
painted upon gold grounds, and lessons of no 
| mean degree of beauty in ornament were set to 
| the Russian, Syrian, and Armenian illuminators, 
| who always closely followed the precedents com- 
| municated to them from Byzantium. 

Contemporary with the development of the 
Irish school of illumination there prevailed in 
| Central Europe a style of considerable rudeness, 
| compounded of the ornamental features affected 
| by the Irish and Anglo-Saxon scribes, the tradi- 
tions of ancient art still prevailing in some of the 
| principal ancient Roman settlements, and an odd 
sort of originality which may be perhaps best 
designated as Frankish. In this concrete style 
'the comparatively few books illuminated for the 
jmagnates of the Merovingian dynasty were 
| executed, and it was to convert that comparatively 
| barbaric style into something better corresponding 
with his accumulated dignities that Charlemagne 
enlisted in his services the best artists that he 
could procure in Italy and elsewhere, and engaged 
our own much-honoured Alcuin to take charge of 
a scriptorium which he founded at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and more especially of that in the Abbey of St. 
Martin, at Tours. It was in that “‘ Paradise,” as the 
Saxon sage describes it in one of his letters, that all 
the latter years of his life were dedicated to the 
superintendence of correct and beautiful trans- 
cripts of the Holy Scriptures, and other precious 
books for the honour and satisfaction of his friend 
and affectionate patron ; and certain it is that the 
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books produced under his auspices are among the 
most precious monuments of caligraphy still 
existing. 

Among the most important of these are the 
Gospels of St. Medard de Soissons,—so called 
because believed to have been presented by Char- 
lemagne to that abbey, and now probably the 
greatest lion of the Bibliothéque Impériale at 
Paris. This magnificent volume exhibits just what 
might have been expected from the condition of 
the art of illumination at the period; that is, a 
style of grand initial letters and complicated 
ornaments of an interlacing kind peculiarly Saxon, 
combined with a series of figure-subjects painted 
with a free brush in body colour, and completely 
in the antique style. One can, therefore, readily 
believe that in the execution of the ornament and 
caligraphy generally, the most skilful Anglo- 
Saxon artists were employed, while for the execu- 
tion of the figure-suhjects the talents of painters 
learned in all the arts of Byzantium and the tra- 
ditions of ancient Rome were enlisted. 

In addition to the Gospels of St. Medard, among 
the magnificent volumes produced for Charlemagne 
may be enumerated an Evangeliarium, long pre- 
served in the Abbey of St. Servin, in Toulouse, 
and ultimately presented to Napoleon I. on the 
baptism of the King of Rome. From contem- 
porary entries this appears to have been completed 
after eight years’ labour in the year 781, by the 
scribe Godescale. In the same list we must 
include the Vienna Psalter, written for Pope 
Adrian, and the Gospels of the Library of the 
Arsenal at Paris, formerly belonging to the Abbey 
of St. Martin des Champs, the forms of which are 
principally Saxon, although the colouring, which 
is mainly restricted to gold, purple, white, and a 
little very brilliant vermilion, are on a purer and 
more elegant scale than is usual in contempora- 
neous productions. That which is known as the 
Codex Aureus we preserve in England in the 
Harleian collection. A somewhat similar volume 


French illumination through the schools of St. 
Martial’s and other abbeys of Limoges, and all 
illumination produced in the south of France 
shared in the impulse which French architecture 
received from its adoption of many of the pecu- 
liarities of Eastern origination. It was at Paris, 
however, as we might readily suppose, that the 
most rapid change from mannerism to originality 
was effected. Thus, at St. Germain and St. Denis 
were produced, during the first half and middle of 
the eleventh century, two volumes, still existing 
in the Imperial Library of France, which distinctly 
show the germination of Gothic. The St. Germain 
“ Mysteries of the Life of Christ ” are illustrated 
by many original aad very spirited outline compo- 
sitions, some of which are slightly coloured ; while 
the missal of St. Denis displays that peculiar grace 
and aaiveté in the action and expression of the 
figures, together with that soft elegance in foliated 
ornament which for several centuries remained 
dominant excellencies in the best French illumi- 
nations. 

It is but just to mention the reaction which 
took place upon Anglo-Saxon and English illumi- 
nation from the improvements imported into the 
art under Charlemagne and his successors, and 
more especially through the original vigour dis- 
played in these already most characteristic Gothic 
compositions, In fact, we have every reason to 
believe that, distracted by the invasion and final 
ascendancy of the Danes, and ultimately by the 
descent of the Normans, Saxon illumination almost 
entirely died out in the country in which it had 
been propagated. So shortly after the Norman 
Conquest as the year 1091, Ingulphus, in alluding 
to the fire which destroyed the noble library of 
his abbey at Croyland, states that the juniors in 
his monastery were unable to decipher the Saxon 
character, that letter having been, as he says, 
“ for a long while despised and neglected by reason 
|of the Normans, and now known only to a few of 
| the more aged.” 








was found upon the knees of the emperor on open-| That section of the French nation which acquired 
ing his tomb at Aix-la-Chapelle; and last, not power in England afforded by no means good 
least, as the production of his era, if not com- | specimens of the lettered Frank; and under its 
pleted in his life-time, we may reckon the cele- | auspices the development of a new style, to take 
brated Bible known as that of San Calisto, pre-|the place of the extinguished Saxon, was un- 
served in the Benedictine monastery of that Saint | doubtedly but tardy. With the accession of the 
at Rome. This is by far the most magnificent | Plantagenets, however, in 1154, and especially 
illaminated volume I have ever seen. It con-| through the marriage of Henry II. with Eleanor 
tains no less than 339 pages, and is one blaze of | of Guienne, the best French influence was allowed 
gold and colour from the first page to the last.| to acquire a marked predominance in English 
It is no less in size than 16 inches high by | illumination: and for nearly 100 years from that 
13 inches wide. The large initial letters are date the progress of style in England and France 
quite Saxon in form; the borders, of which there | was parallel and almost identical. And here it is 
are endless and beautiful varieties, are more} but fair to the Dominicans and Franciscans to 
strictly classical in character than is usual in Caro- | recognize the extent of the influence exercised by 
line MSS., and the pictures are in an indetermi-| those monastic orders in consolidating the Gothic 
nate style between Greek, Latin, and original elements which took the place of the gradually 
Frankish; in that style which, under the de-/ disappearing Romanesque features. 


scendants of Charlemagne, grew into the peculiar, As the styles of architecture varied in England 
type of twelfth-century work—the progenitor of | 


and France,—agreeing in leading particulars, but 

the pure Gothic of the thirteenth. | each acquiring for itself a set of distinctive charac- 
Time will not permit my dwelling upon the | teristics,—so did the art of illumination. In the 
chief monuments of this transition. I cannot, | purely Gothic work, such as prevailed from 1250 
however, pass over the Bible of Louis le Debon- | to 1400, extreme finesse in execution, tenderness 
naire, his Gospels, and the Sacramentaire de! of colour, gentleness of expression, piquancy of 
Metz; which differ in some degree, although they | ornament, and elegance of composition, may be 
correspond in general magnificence, with those | regarded as almost invariable attribates of French 
executed for Charlemagne. The Bible of Louis! productions. In England, on the other hand, the 
le Debonnaire is, however, in that Frankish and | style was not so harmonious bat more vigorous, 
semi-barbaric style on which Alcuin and others | the colouring was fuller and deeper, the action of 


improved. 


the figures more intense, the power of expression 


The MSS. written for the grandsons of Charle-| more concentrated, and reaching occasionally in 


magne are very remarkable for their splendour 
and curiosity. Thus the Gospels of Lothaire were 
written and decorated at the Abbey of St. Martin, 
at Tours, as were also the two celebrated Bibles 


executed for his brother Charles the Bald,—the | 


one known as the Bible of St. Denis, and the 
other as that presented to the monarch by Count 
Vivien, abbot of St. Martin. In these, as in the 
MSS. executed during the lifetime of Charle- 
magne, the ornament is unquestionably charac- 
teristic of the Hiberno-Saxon school, intermixed 
with both painting and ornament derived from 
classical models. 

The scriptorium founded under Alcuin at the 
Abbey of St. Martin, at Tours, was speedily 
rivalled by corresponding establishments in otber 
localities ; and thus from the Abbeys of St. Mar- 
tial, at Limoges; from Metz, Mans, St. Majour 
in Provence; Rennes, St. Germain, and St. Denis, 
et Paris, issued, from the age of Charlemagne to 


the thirteenth century, an uninterrupted series of 
highly illuminated volumes, a sufficient number of 


which remain to enable us to trace the progressive 
development of that expressive and original style 
which attained its greatest power in the early 
part of the thirteenth century. 

Many Byzantine features were brought into 


jits energy almost to caricature, the sense of 
|humour always freely developed, and a more 
| generally active sentiment of life impressed npon 
| design, not only in figure subjects, but in orna- 
ment. In the latter, monkeys and other animals, 
dragons, and comic incidents, are very frequently 
intermingled with graceful foliage and heraldic 
embellishments. In fact it is to the credit of both 
countries that, with so much that is excellent in 
common, they should still have displayed such 
free and distinctive features as marked the works 
of each respectively. About the year 1400, in 
both countries the mechanical reproduction of the 
accredited types and leading incidents of Scripture 
and of Catholic faith beg:n to be abandoned; 
and, mainly from the necessity of giving to the 
historical personages introduced insecular romances 
and chronicles individual force and vigour, an 
attention to portraiture and a transcription of 
characteristic traits of active life are freely de- 
veloped. 

Considering how few traces of the art of paint- 
ing, as exhibited either in panel pictures or in 
mural embellishments, remain to attest the con- 
dition of the arts in England and France in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, it 
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estimate the extreme interest which attaches to 
the chronological series of specimens of the painter’s 
art which may be examined in the great metro. 
politan libraries of either country. It is very 
fortunate for our reputation that we are enabled 
through so large a series of volumes as still exist, 
to trace such distinctive and national charac- 
teristics as enable us to assert without fear of 
error that so far as graphic dexterity is concerned, 
the English artificers were fully competent to 
execute all the artistic productions which have as 
yet been found upon our soil. That foreigners 
were freely employed there can be no doubt, but 
that the works which were executed by them could 
not have been executed by Englishmen, no one 
can with safety assert, who has traced with any 
considerable care the gradual development of 
English art through a series of English illumi- 
nated MSS, 

The most perfect production of the English 
school in all respects is, so far as I have been able 
to discover, the celebrated book known as Queen 
Mary’s Psalter. It appears to have been executed 
about the year 1320, for a member of the Wil- 
loughby family. It contains 320 leaves, and is 
filled throughout with illuminations, which Pro- 
fessor Waagen deliberately regards as the reflec- 
tion of a larger school of painting. ‘‘ Upon the 
whole,” he states, “I am acquainted with no 
miniatures, either Netherlandish, German, or 
French, of this time,—by no means so favour- 
able to art as the thirteenth century,—which can 
compare in artistic value with the pictures 
executed by the best hand in this MS. The 
artist here displays equally in subjects which 
require a strict architectonic disposition as in 
those admitting a freer arrangement, a most 
correct feeling for the disposition of subjects in 
a given space. The motives are not only true 
and animated, but very free, and frequently un- 
commonly graceful, and in the heads the moral 
expression is very rightly indicated. The pro- 
portions are slender, the drawing of the nude 
(the period considered) unusually good, and the 
hands especially of excelleut action. In the 
draperies, it is true, the Gothic, somewhat con- 
ventional manner predominates, though treated 
with refinement and excellent taste.” ‘The doctor 
recognizes what must, I think, strike any un- 
prejudiced observer, the coincidence of the light- 
ness and freedom with which these designs are 
expressed with that which may be remarked in 
both the second and fourth style of Anglo-Saxon 
miniatures. 

The impulse given by the Emperor Charlemagne 
to French illumination, found a rival at a later date 
in the school instituted in Germany, under the 
auspices of the Emperor Henry II. (1002—1024), of 
which many interesting examples are to be met with 
in the libraries of Bambury and Munich. Shortly 
previous to the accession of that monarch, St. Ulric, 
Bishop of Augsburg, who died in the year 973, 
had paved the way for this improvement by him- 
self decorating several copies of the Gospels with 
miniatures, in which Byzantine influence is ap- 
parent, and with ornaments already exhibiting 
a very pure taste. One of these is preserved at 
Munich, and another in the Harleian Collection, 
No. 2970. It is; in fact, in the full development 
of that ornament which we generally know as 
Romanesque, and which was of a nature far 
more complicated than that commonly recog- 
nized in this country as Norman, that the greatest 
amount of originality, and the highest perfection 
was attained in German illuminatiou. The artists 
of Germany early converted these Romanesque 
forms, at first highly conventional, into a quaint 
reproduction of the more natural features of 
growing and convoluted foliage, and introduced 
those crinkled ornaments the mannerism of 
which subsequently, in their more completely 
Medieval specimens, proved a considerable stum- 
bling-block to their arriving at the graceful 
elegance attained in the best specimens of French 
and English illumination. Their miniatures, in 
later examples, reflect the peculiar angularities 
of the Early*German school of painting, and 
through the influence which they exerted upon 
the Flemish masters, they tended in no small 
degree to popularize that greatly increasing spirit 
of naturalism in art which, during the fifteenth 
century, displaced the purer Gothic, and more 
ideal elements of the preceding century. 

The improvements in pictorial art introduced 
by the school of Van Eyck proved a fruitful 
source of excellencies for Flemish illumination, 
which, under the patronage of Philip the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, arrived at the highest pitch 
of [perfection, and exerted no slight influence 





is impossible for the student of Gothic art toover- | 


upon the miniature painters and illuminists of 
England and France. In those countries Jean, Duc 
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de Berri, brother of Charles V., and the Duke of 
Bedford entered into a keen competition with the 
great Burgundian. Of the library of tue former 
his Psalter, his two Prayer-books, and his copy 
of the “ Mervailles du Monde,” in the Imperial 
Library at Paris, and of the latter the celebrated 
Bedford Missal, in the British Museum (mainly, 
no doubt, the production of Flemish artists), still 
exist to attest the perfection attained at this 
period. 

Whether the increasing popularity of the art of 
illumination in Western Europe induced all those 
artists who had preserved any of the traditions of 
ancient art to quit Italy and to take service under 
more liberal patrons than they could find in that 
country, or whether the frightful internal convul- 
sions which distracted that soil gave the death- 
blow to the art in the capital of Christendom, 
certain it is that little or nothing remains to tes- 
tify the proficiency of the Italian scribes in this 
branch of art from the ninth to the end of the 
twelfth century. 

At the commencement of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, however, some few Italian specimens are to be 
found, and by the begioning of the fourteenth we 
meet in the writings of Dante with a commemora- 
tion of the talents of Oderigi, the contemporary of 
Cimabue, and of those of his pupil and successor, 
Franco of Bologna, who was contemporaneous 
with Giotto. Vasari bears testimony to the talent 
of Franco, with whose works he appears to have 
been well acquainted. 

I might of course multiply the names of the | 
successors of these distinguished artists toa great | 
extent, and, if time permitted, dwell on the skill | 
of those distinguished masters by whom the 
splendid series of choral books were executed 
which still remain at Sienna, Ferrara, Perugia, 
and elsewhere, to attest the rare merits of these 
brilliant illuminators. But from the revival of 
painting in Italy pictures, both on ¢avo/a and in 
tresco, so greatly abound, and are so well known, 
that I cannot but feel that, however interesting | 
a specification of their peculiarities and merits 
aight be, enough exists ia more important monu- 
ments than illuminated books to illustrate the 
history of Italian art. 

The same remark applies with equal cogency to 
those exceptional artists who in the various coun- 
tries of Europe continued to practise, and some of 
them with extraordinary success, the art of iilumi- 
nation as a luxury, long after the invention of | 
printing and the popularization of painting had | 
ceased to render their works labours of necessity. 
There are, however, among these Italian masters, 
three whose merits were so transcendent, that no 
sketch, however slight, of the history of illumina- | 
tion, could approach completeness without a pass- | 
ing allusion to their exquisite productions. 

For the great families of Italy,—the truly 








miniature Michelangelesque pose and drawing, 
Julio Clovio executed for Clement VII., and his 
successor Paul III, a series of masterpieces, such 
as it would be impossible to even indicate in such 
a paper as the present. Fortunately we possess 
in this metropolis two fine specimens of his skill, 
one in the Soane and the other in the British 
Museum,—both tolerably accessible. Others are, 
I believe, in various private hands, but I am happy 
in being able to produce for your inspection this 
evening two copies made from the miniatures in 
the Soane Museum of the greatest possible accu- 
racy and beauty. They were prepared under the 
superintendence of Mr. Owen Jones, and have 
been reproduced in chromo-lithography with the 
utmost perfection that process is capable of attain- 
ing in hisand Mr. Noel Humphreys’s splendid work 
on illuminated books. 

Julio’s successor in the office of illaminator to 
the Papal chamber was an artist of not quite as 
great strength and brilliancy as his predecessor, 


but one who was endowed with a keener sense of | 


elegance and harmony. Apollonius de Bonfratellis 
de Capranica surrounded subjects usually taken 


from the incidents recorded in the Holy Scriptures, | 


with borders of the most glowing colours, in which 
are introduced compartments, with small figures 
touched with extraordinary delicacy and skill. I 
have never seen any more glowing and brilliant 
specimens of late Italian decoration, such as might 
be most fittingly introduced in combination with 
good Italian architecture, than are exhibited in 
the elegant compositions of this master. Many 
beautiful specimens of his works were brought to 
this country in the year 1825, by the Abbate 
Celotti, from whom they passed into the collection 
of the late Mr. Rogers. Apollonius does not 
appear to have worked later than 1572. After 
the cessation of his labours, however, the Apostolic 


Chamber appears by no means to have relinquished | 
the employment of an official illuminator, as | 


elegant illuminations continued to be produced 
down to certainly within a few years of the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. 

I have now run over, at what you will, I fear, 
consider too great a length, although at the same 
time far too rapidly for the interest of the subject, 
the principal historical characteristics of the art 
of illumination; enlarging upon its features at 
those epochs upon which additional light is most 
needed for the illustration of the history of art, 


and condensing my theme into extreme tenuity at | 


those periods in which more important monuments 
are sufficiently abundant to require but little 
collateral illustration from subsidiary arts. It 
remains, therefore, for me only now to touch upon 


the practical lessons which must, I believe, follow | 


as inevitable sequences from the historical inci- 
dents I have endeavoured to indicate. 
The most obvious of these is the coincidence 


the only ones popularly adopted. And not only 
are the beautiful ornaments and decorative fea- 
tures of illuminated MSS. valuable as supplying 
us with correct information as to the system of 
embellishment regarded by the best artists of each 
period as harmonizing most perfectly with the 
structural styles prevalent in their days; but in 
the measure of their permanent beauty they are 
no less valuable to us as indications of what is 
excellent for all time. 

Thus, then, they may be used, either as enabling 
us to restore the most brilliant features of the 
historic styles with an accuracy to be acquired 
from no other sources of information, or they may 
be regarded as providing us with materials for 
that more extended system of eclectic selection 
which must affurd the only basis of perfection and 
originality in any styles which we may desire now 
or hereafter to originate ; and the origination and 
perfection of which we may desire to bequeath to 
| succeeding generations, as testimonies that, in the 
nineteenth century, there lived men as capable of 
| the creation of beauty as any whose happiest in- 
| ventions are to be found in the pages of these 
| ancient and most precious volumes. 

[Throughout the delivery of his paper Mr. 
Digby Wyatt made frequent reference to a large 
collection of drawings and engravings which had 
been arranged on the walls of the meeting-room, 
as far as possible, chronologically. Among them 
we observed, in addition to Mr. Wyatt’s own dia- 
grams, specially prepared, many exquisite illustra- 
tions produced by Mr. Owen Jones and Mr. Noel 
Humphreys, and a series of no less than 100, 
lately drawn and lithographed in fac-simile of 
the originals, by Mr. W. R. Tymms, for a work on 
the eve of completion by Messrs. Day & Son. } 

















ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATIONS. 
| ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Institute was held 
on Monday evening last, to consider certain pro- 
| positions on this subject which had been submitted 

by the council. The meeting was confined to 

members of the Institute, and we content our- 
| selves with giving an outline only of the proceed- 
le . “.* . 
|ings. The first proposition, being as follows, was 
| moved and seconded :— 
| Proposition 1.—That it is desirable to afford an oppor- 
| tunity for a voluntary professional examination to the 
| present Associates, and to the future Fellows and Associates 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. That an 
| elementary examination be therefore established for the 
| Students and Associates of this Institute under the age of 

twenty-five years ; and a higher examination in the theory 
| and practice of the profession for Associates above that 
age, and for future Fellows.”’ 

An amendment, to omit all after the word 
| * examination ” (making the resolution simply :— 
|“ That it is desirable to afford an opportunity 
for a voluntary professional examination”’), was 


princely patrons,—such as the Sforzas, the D’Estes, | with, and proper subjection to, the major arts, of | carried. 


the Medici, the Gonzagas, the Strozzi, and the} those which must always be regarded as minor. | 


It was further resolved that the discussion 


Visconti,—the best artists were constantly em-|The miniature ornament of every period reflects | should be resumed on Monday evening next. 
ployed in decorating both written and printed | on a diminished scale, and frequently in a highly | Thanks were voted to the council for bringing the 
volumes, in which portraiture is freely introduced, | concentrated form, the leading spirit which per- | question forward, and to the president, Mr. 
and picturesque and historical subjects are re-| vades the greater revolutions of monumental art. | Cockerell, R.A., for his conduct in the chair. 


presented with great vivacity, and attention to 
costume and local truth. 


Among these artists, at the end of the fifteenth | works was restricted by none of those material | LAMBETH SC 
and during the first half of the sixteenth century, | impediments which, in the execution of the major | 


Owing to the licence which the diminished scale 
afforded, the imagination of the artist in these 





HOOL OF ART, VAUXHALL. 
EXTENSIVE schools are about to be built for the 


no one was more celebrated and excellent than | monuments of art, protracted the realization of | populous district of St. Mary-the-Less, Lambeth, 
Girolamo dai Libri. Vasari’s description of the | the changing fashions of the day, frequently until on a site formerly part of Vauxhall Gardens, and 


talents of this celebrated Veronese gives so lively 
a picture of the then popular style, that I am | 
tempted to translate it :— 

“Girolamo executed flowers so naturally and 
beautifully, and with so much care, as to appear 
ceal to the beholder. In like manner he imitated 
little cameos and other precious stones and jewels, 
cut in intaglio, so that nothing like them, or so 
minute, was ever seen. Among his smallest figures, 
such as he represented on gems or cameos, some 
might be observed no larger than little ants, and 
yet in all of them might be made out every limb 
and muscle, in a manner which to be believed 
must needs be seen.” 

This extreme delicacy of indiyjgmal imitation 
was not confined to Italy, but found most zealous 
votaries in France, Spain, England, and Flanders. 
In France especially, the artists employed upon 
the celebrated “ Hours of Anne of Brittany,” car- 
ried to extreme perfection this almost microscopic 
style of miniature painting. 

Among the principal claims of Girolamo to our 
respect must ever be regarded the fact of his 
having been the instructor of the still more cele- 
brated Julio Clovio, who was born in 1498 and is 
believed to have died in 1578. Adopting in his 
ornaments the general characteristics of Giro- 
lamo’s compositions, which he worked out in 
tenderer colgur, and in his figure-subjects with a 





long after the period when the original impulse 
may have been communicated to the art in which 


| those variations were possibly but transient fluc- 


tuations. 

Thus it is that in these relics of the past may 
frequently be traced artistic impulses destined to 
find no other embodiment than the form in which 
they are presented to us in the pages of a MS. 


The copiousness, then, of such documentary illus- 
trations of the invention of remote periods is one | 


of the most valuable features of the teaching they 
should convey to us. 
any historical style by the architect can be satis- 
factory which is not based upon a knowledge, 
not of the purely architectural features of the 


period alone, but of the condition and charac- | 


teristics of all those decorative details which 
distinguished it as a living reality from the effete 
and denuded relic which may now only present 
itself for our information, Thus even the Saxon 
and Romanesque styles of architecture may, 
through the architect’s careful attention to 
the decorative features exhibited to us in the 
pages of ancient illuminated books, be revived, not 
in their rude and structural nudity, but as glowing 
with those colours, and decorated with those 
forms, which we may observe as peculiarly affected 
in the ornamental and pictorial embellishments of 


the best artists of the days when those styles were | 


No revival now-a-days of 


in connection with these a building is to be erected 
‘exclusively devoted to art education. On Wed- 


| nesday last, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales worthily 


commenced his public career, so to speak, by lay- 


| ing the first stone of it, amidst the loud plaudits 
of a large and distinguished assemblage. The 
| committee, in their address, which was read by 
| the Rev. Robert Gregory, said :— 


** The special avocations of multitudes in this part of the 
metropolis render a knowledge of design of great import- 
| ance for the efficient discharge of their callings in life. 
| Engineers, potters, joiners, and other mechanics, by learn- 
ing to draw, achieve a success in their severa! employ- 
ments which would otherwise be denied them, and thus 
their zeal for the cultivation of their natural talent is artis- 
tically increased by a conscious accession of power, and 
| by a sensible addition to those material comforts which 
they win for themselves. And thus self-interest has urged 
| them to study, while the self-discipline thus acquired, it 
may fairly be hoped, adds stability to their general cha- 
racter, and so becomes a valuable element in their moral 
education. The success which has attended the efforts of 
the committee farnishes evidence of the truth of the prin- 
ciples upon which they have acted. Each year that their 
school has existed it has grown in number and efficiency. 
Commencing with a few pupils, who found ample accom- 
modation in a corner of aroom lent for their use, they now 
find themselves unable suitably to provide for all to enjoy 
the advantages they offer; while they have refrained from 
publishing more widely the existence of their school, 
lest more students presented themselves than could be 
received. They now muster 120 pupils in their classes, and 
the fees paid by those students, with the usual help afforded 
by the Department of Science and Art, suffice for the main . 
tenance of the school, so that no subscriptions have been 
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received during the last few years for defraying its current 
expenses. Nor have the results been less marked and 

in other respects. Students of great natural 
ability have been found who, but for the assistance 
afforded by this school, would never have had the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating the special talent with which they 
had been endowed. A potter, for example, who had no 
instruction in drawing till he entered the school, last 
year gaineda national medallion for designing and exe- 
cuting a most beautiful piece of ware ; and by 
general competition this year the school has obtained 
twelve medals and twenty-nine prizes—strong evidence 
that its success is not confined to the number of students 
it collects within its walis.” 


His Royal Highness made a reply in a frank, 
manly way, and indeed comported himself through- 
out in a manner to win golden opinions from all. 

Mr. Pearson is the architect : the buildings will 
be erected in the style of the thirteenth century. 

Funds are still needed : the Rev. G. W. Herbert 
is acting as honorary secretary, 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE closing meeting of the session 1859-60 was 
held in the Rooms, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, on Friday evening, June 22; the pre- 
sident, Mr. J. W. Penfold, in the chair. 

The Society proceeded to elect by ballot the 
officers and committee for next year. At the con- 
clusion, Mr. Capes (secretary) announced that the 
following gentlemen had been elected to fill the 
respective offices :— President—Mr. Thomas Roger 
Smith; vice-president—Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 
M.A.; honorary treasurer—Mr. Arthur Smith; 
honorary solicitor—Mr. Francis Truefitt ; auditors | 
—Messrs. W. C. Sams, S. C. Rogers; registrar— 
Mr. S. C. Capes; curators—Messrs. C. H. F 
Lewes, R. O. Harris; honorary secretaries— 
Messrs. Arthur Smith, E. Winbridge; committee 
—Messrs. B. A. C. Herring; J. A. Bunker; T. 
Blashill; C. H. F. Lewes; W. Gritten, jun.; H. 





A. Reeves; G. B. New; W. Pain; A. Walters; 
R. O. Harris. | 
The president declared these gentlemen duly 
elected, and assured the Society that, in resigning 
office, he was not resigning therewith the interest 
which he had ever taken in the society. 
Mr. Billings moved a vote of thanks to the pre- 





sident for the hearty aid he had given the Associa- | 
tion during his year of office. Though the scanty | 
attendance sometimes rendered his position rather | 
discouraging, he was ever at his post. 

Mr. S. C. Capes seconded the motion, and the | 
vote of thanks was carried. 

Mr. H. A. Reeves proposed, and Mr. S. C. 
Capes seconded, a vote of thanks to the honorary | 
secretaries, for the faithful manner in which they | 
had discharged the responsible duties of their 
office. 

Mr. Herring returned thanks on the part of the 
secretaries, and the Society separated for the 
session. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

THE committee of the Architectural Museum 
have determined not to hold a conversazione this 
year. In this decision they have been chiefly 
influenced by the results of former meetings, 
which, whilst most successful in point of numbers, 
have partly, from this circumstance, entailed upon | 
the institution very heavy expenses without 
realizing any adequate increase in the means of 
providing for them. 

The offers of prizes to artist-workmen have, 
however, been extended ; and, we understand, meet- | 
ings of a less costly nature will take the place of | 
conversazioni during the ensuing lecture season. | 
It is much to be desired that practical use should | 
be made of the collection to a greater extent than | 
is at present the case, and we are anxiously look- | 
ing to see it take a more complete shape, and | 
approximate to our much-desired National Gallery | 
of Architecture. 








LONDON FORTIFIED. 


In the king’s collection in the British Museum 
there is a series of very curious maps and plans; 
and, as they show us the progress of London and 
the growth of the suburbs, they are of consider- 
able value. Amongst these is a plan of the City 
and suburbs of London, as fortified by order of 
Parliament in the years 1642 and 1643. This is 
copied from Hollar’s Map of England, in six 
sheets, and traced from the remains of all steps 
of the works, by Cromwell Mortimer, M.D., Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society. This work seems to 
have been undertaken in 1746, and at that time 
considerable traces of these fortifications were 
visible. 

With care, the line of the great ditch and em- 
bankment referred to may be distinctly traced, 
and it is worth while to compare the extent of the 





line with the more ancient defences of the City. 
A reference to the map shows that there was :— 

1. A bulwark and a half on the hill at the 
north end of Gravel-lane. 

2. A hornwork near the windmill in the 
Whitechapel-road. 

8. A redoubt, with two flanks, near Brick- 
lane. 

4. A redoubt, with four flanks, in Hackney- 
road, Shoreditch. 

5. A redoubt, with four flanks, in Kingsland- 
road, Shoreditch. 

Islington seems to have been very strongly 
defended ; at 

§. A battery and breastwork, at Mountmill. 

7. A battery and breastwork at St. John’s- 
street end. 

8. A small redoubt near Islington Pound. 

9. A very large fort, with four half bulwarks, 
at the New River Upper Pond. (This seems to 
have stood not far from the White Conduit, and 
was still in existence in Dr. Mortimer’s time.) 

10. A battery and breastwork at the hill east 
of Black Mary’s Hole. 

11. Two batteries and a breastwork at South 
Hampton, now Bedford House. This, says Dr. 
Mortimer, is complete to this day in the Duke of 
Bedford’s gardens. Here were mounted fifteen 
pieces of cannon. This would be on the site of 
Southampton-street, Bloomsbury-square. 

12. A redoubt, with two flanks, near St. Giles’s 
pound. 

= A small fort at the east end of the Tyburn- 
road. 

14. A large fort, with four half bulwarks, across 
the road at Wardour-street. 

15. A small bulwark at a place called Olivar’s 
Mount. . 

16. A large fort, with four bulwarks, Hyde- 
park-corner. 

17. A small redoubt and battery on Constitu- 
tion-hill. 

18. A court of guard at Chelsea turnpike. 

19. A battery and breastwork in Tothill-fields. 

On the other side of the Thames, was 

20. A quadrant fort, with four bulwarks, at 
Vauxhall. This was still in being in 1746. 

21. A fort, with four bulwarks, at the “ Dogg 
and Duck,” in St. George’s-fields. This was also 
in existence. 

22. A large fort, with four bulwarks, near the 
end of Blackman-street. 

23. A redoubt, with four flanks, near the Lock 
Hospital, in Kent-street. From this the line took 
a direction towards the north-east, and formed a 
correspondence with the line leading from Gravel- 
lane to the Thames. 

We believe that all traces of this fortification 


| have now disappeared. 


Glance at the present map of London and con- 
sider, if a similar defence should be needed now, 
how gigantic must be the work. 





SEWAGE APPLICATION EXPERIMENT AT 
CARLISLE. 


Tue application of town sewage to agricultural 
land is a question of the utmost importance. 
Many attempts have been made to use sewage as 
manure; and, unfortunately, there have been 
failures, as at Croydon, at Rugby, at Leicester, 
and at some other places. Some of the attempts 
seem to show that sewage refuse cannot be solidi- 
fied by any known chemical or other process, so 
as to make a profitably saleable manure. The 
Leicester case has proved a costly failure. An ex- 
pensive plant of steam-engines and cast-iron 
pipes, to raise sewage for the purpose of showering 
it over land, will not pay. Land naturally fitted 
to receive sewage, or properly drained, will use up 
large volumes; and, therefore, the apparatus and 
means of application must be cheap and simple to 
work ; the mode of application must be surface and 
contour irrigation. The crops should be grass, and, 
as much as possible, this should be cut for stall 
feeding. The sewage should be strained or filtered 
by the cheapest possible process, to prevent seeds 
of weeds being carried over the land. Artificial 
grasses (Italian rye grass) thrive well, and use up 
vast volumes of nigh The objects to be at- 
tained are to get rid of a nuisance from towns 
(sewage), and to prevent it becoming a nuisance 
to the country by fouling streams and rivers. 
Extravagant expectations as to profits may be dis- 
earded. Town populations may reasonably, in 
many cases, be expected to pay farmers at first’ 
for taking the sewage, and then, if its uses justify 
any charge, such value may be settled subsequently. 

At Carlisle Mr. McDougall has rented about 100 
statute acres of meadow land, having a gravelly 
or sandy subsoil. The main outlet-sewer of Carlisle 





bounds this land, and the corporation allow 

to be pumped without charge. The fluid sewage 
is disinfected by McDougall’s powder or fluid, and 
is raised about 17 feet by a nominally four-horse 
steam-engine and Gwynne’spump. The engine is 
high-pressure, and can be worked higher power. 
This small engine lifts not less than 500,000 
gallons of sewage in twelve hours. About fifty 
acres of land are laid out at present for irrigation, 
and readily absorb this volume of fluid without, 
as we are told, causing any perceptible nuisance. 
The ordinary grasses have, in this case, been irri- 
gated, and the crops have proved exceedingly 
heavy. No one who has seen them doubts as to 
the pecuniary benefits being ample. The land, 
with rent and rates, costs about 4/. per statute 
acre, and the annual working e are ex- 
pected not to exceed 3507. The capital involved 
is not, so far, large, and any attempt to make 
town sewage agriculturally useful must be econo- 
mical, Something may be learned at Carlisle 
which will be socially and agriculturally useful 
for other towns. The city of Carlisle, as our 
readers are aware, was sewered by Mr. 
Rawlinson, and provision was made at the time 
the sewers were constructed to enable the sewage 
to be taken for agricultural use so soon as any 
one would come forward and apply it. If the 
works had not been designed and executed in such 
manner the present works of irrigation would not 
have been undertaken. All town sewers should 
be laid out and executed with a view to the ulti- 
mate application of the sewage. The right man 
and the right mode will come presently. 








NEW PUBLIC BATHS IN HULME, 
MANCHESTER. 


Tue baths for the Manchester and Salford Baths 
and Laundries Company, in the township of Hulme, 
are so far completed, that the chief portion was 
opened to the public on the 20th of June. The 
building fronts into Leaf-street, the frontage to 
this street being 114 feet, and the depth of the 
plot 117 feet 6 inches. The whole has been con- 
structed from designs by Mr. Worthington, archi- 
tect, John Dalton-street, the style being described 
as after the Veronese school of Lombard architec- 
ture, combining the local material of brick and 
Yorkshire stone, as the marble and Lombard 
brick were commonly united. The erection com- 
prises two large swimming-baths, a great number 
of private baths, for men and women; Turkish 
baths; and a public washhouse, in which the 
washing can be performed either by hand or by 
machines. Each swimming-bath is 75 feet long 
and 25 feet wide; the dimensions of each room to 
the walls being 82 feet 5 inches by 41 feet. The 
depth of water will be 3 feet at one end, and 
6 feet at the other, and from the floor of the 
lowest part to the apex of the roof is 35 feet. 
Around the first-class bath there are forty dress- 
ing closets, with suitable requisites; and round 
the second-class, sixty stalls, all numbered. A 
gallery above each swimming-bath is supported on 
either side by nine iron columns, and in the 
gallery of each bath there are twenty-two private 
baths for hot, cold, or tepid water. The charges 
are the same as for the swimming-baths, 6d. and 
2d., the difference being for the superiority of the 
accommodation and fittings. The roofs over the 
swimming-baths, &c., are divided, lengthwise, 
into ten bays, formed with semicircular ribs, and 
a continuous line of glass along the sides. At each 
end there is a group of three semicircular-headed 
windows, which, along with sashes at the sides, 
subserve the purpose of ventilation. There is 
also a ventilating trunk formed along the summit 
of the roof, through which the heated air is 
drawn by four archimedian ventilators. 

The washers, when within their entrance, pass 
through a folding and ironing room, 18 feet 
6 inches by 13 feet, then reach the washhouse, 
which is 60 feet long and 28 feet wide. It is 
loftier than either of the other establishments of 
the company, and much more complete in its 
fittings and appointments. There are twenty 
tubs for washers, divided into four groups of five 
each : in addition, there are twelve tubs in connec- 
tion with the machine washing department. This 
includes four of the patent machines by Stott, 
Bellwood, and Findlow, with two hydros, which 
answer the purpose of wringing by rapid centri- 
fugal motion. These are all worked by steam 
power. the dryingchamber is divided intot wo com- 
partments, and fitted up with thirty-two clothes- 
horses: each has upon it a number corresponding 
with a particular washing-frame. The horses are 
moveable upon wheels into the heated chamber, 
and are then under the control of the matron, and 





opened at stated times—perhaps at every half- 
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hour. The vapour expelled from the clothing is 
carried upward through funnels, and is effectually 
pe from becoming diffused in the wash- 

ouse. Over every washtub there is also an 
arrangement for taking off the vapour by a down- 
draught ; but, to clear the room of what may arise 
in it, there are on the roof four of Mr. Muir’s 
four-point ventilators. The vapour collected from 
this department of the building is passed off up 
the tall shaft or chimney in connection with the 
boiler furnace. This shaft, which is 7 feet square, 
rises 112 feet from the ground level. There is a 


smoke flue up the centre, formed of boiler plate, | 


gradually diminishing in thickness from 3-8ths to 
3-16ths of an inch. Surrounding this, and be- 
tween it and the outer brickwork, is the vapour 
shaft. The boilers, tanks, engine, and ramification 
of pipes, have been furnished by Messrs. W. & J. 


Galloway, of Knott Mill; and the plain and orna- | 


mental iron work connected with the building was 
executed by Messrs. Edward T. Bellhouse & Co., 
of Eagle Foundry, for the general contractor, Mr. 
Niell, Strangeways. Mr. Thomas Drinkwater was 
clerk of the works. The cost of the Baths will be 
nearly 12,0002. 

There is now nearly completed, near the baths 
at Mayfield, for the company, from Mr. Worthing- 
ton’s plans, a building for a penny bath, specially 


intended for boys and lads, the depth of the water | 


being nowhere more than 4 feet. 





THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
AT a meeting of the committee on Tuesday, 
Sir Joseph Paxton in the chair,— 
Mr. Henry Addington Bird was called, and, in 
answer to questions put by the chairman, thus 
described his plan: He proposed a commencement 


at Westminster-bridge, on the north side of the | 
river, which would terminate very near South- | 


wark-bridge, at Queenhithe docks, and would 
se the average width of the river about 700 
eet. 


From Whitehall-place to Chatham-place, Black- 


friars, he proposed to carry, on the embankment, | 


a carriage road 50 feet in width, supported on 


iron columns, and the roadway would have direct | 


connections with Surrey-street, Norfolk-street, and 
Arundel-street, Strand. He further proposed to 
construct a railway from the Victoria Station, 
Pimlico, which, coming under a tunnel, would join 
the road near to Manchester-buildings, West- 


minster, and would proceed inside the embank- | 


ment to Queenhithe. The length of the railway 
would be about two and a half miles. To carry 
out his plan for the embankment of the river, he 
did not contemplate any application whatever to 
the Government for pecuniary contributions, as 
he believed that ample funds would arise from the 


sale and leasing of land which would be reclaimed | 


by the embankment, and by eminent capitalists, 
who had expressed their readiness to contribute if 


the plan was adopted and sanctioned by the com- | 


mittee. The wharfingers on the banks of the 
river had approved of his plan. 
the construction of the railway was 221,000/., and 


for the embankment, reads, and other works, | 


512,000/., making a total of 733,000/. 
Mr. Page was next called, and stated that, 


formerly, he had been the resident engineer of the | 
Thames Tunnel, and was now the engineer and | 
of the New Westminster-bridge, and also | 
He had considered the | 


designer 
of the Victoria-bridge. 
subject of the embankment of the Thames, and 
had prepared plans with that object. His plan 


was to commence with an embankment beginning | 


half-way between Southwark and Blackfriars on 
the Middlesex side of the river, and terminating 
opposite Lambeth Palace, at the end of Millbank- 
street. On the south side of the river he pro- 
posed to commence an embankment opposite 
Queenhithe Dock, and terminate it between Lam- 
beth Palace and Vauxhall-bridge. From Black- 
friars-bridge to Waterloo-bridge there would be a 
carriage-way 50 feet wide, but the rest of the 
embankment would be devoted to a promenade for 
toot-passengersonly. Onthe south side theembank - 
ment in front of Lambeth Palace would also be 
applied only to a promenade. His object had 
been to encroach as little as possible upon the 
river, and to adopt an economical mode of con- 
struction. His estimate of the entire works from 
Westminster to Blackfriars-bridge was 366,000/. 
This included the construction of the roadway and 
the docks behind the embankment. His plan 
could be made self-supporting by appropriating 
part of the embanked land between the embank- 
ment and the present shore, and by giving addi- 
tional wharfs next to the embankment itself. 
Another source of rendering the plan self-sustain- 


ing would be by constructing an omnibus tram- | & Son, and their estimate, which includes plastering 
way on the embankment, like those in Liverpool | and plumbing work, is 2,368/. The plans have been 
and on the Champs Elysées, at Paris, and letting | designed by Mr. Lessells, architect, Edinburgh, 
the privilege of using the tramway at a rent, from | and show a very plain front elevation of two 
which a large annual revenue would undoubtedly | stories, which is to be built of freestone. The 
arise, though the fare might be fixed as low as | estimate for the Corn Exchange has been given to 


A portion of the embankment would be_ 
solid, and a portion would contain floating docks. | 


The estimate for | 


one penny each passenger. 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. | 

Croydon.—The new public hall, Croydon, has | 
been inaugurated. The building is situated on | 
the north side of on asite at the 
angle of the Wellesley-road. There are five or 
| six class and other rooms for the use of the mem- 
| bers of the local li and scientific institution. 
| The chief feature in the structure, however, is the 
assembly or lecture room. The original estimate 
for the building was 3,0002, independent of the 
ground (which is let on ground-rent), the directors 
having liberty to purchase the same at a future 
time. The builder’s contract amounted to 2,655/., 
and the expenses of the building will exceed by 
about 300/. the amount of the subscribed capital. 
The number of 1/. shares already taken by the 
Literary and Scientific Institution is 900, 100 of 
which were presented by Dr. Westall. The insti- 
tution anticipate increasing their shares to 1,000. 
The hall was built by Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, 
| builders, Westminster ; and the designs, plans, Kc., 
were furnished by Mr. Belcher. 

Aylesbury.— An appeal, emanating from a 
meeting of the governors of the county infirmary, 
j held lately, has been put forth, explaining the 
|necessity of a new infirmary, the present one 
| being quite inadequate. It is proposed to erect 
| one near the same site, capable of accommodating 
| fifty in-patients, for which the sum of at least 








| 8,0002. will be required : 3,500/. (including 1,3111. 
specially set apart for building purposes) will be | 
| appropriated out of the capital of the infirmary. | 
It is proposed to raise subscriptions to make up | 
the total required for the commencement of the | 
new building by the lst of March, 1861. 

Stockport.—At a recent meeting of the Town | 
Council, the Manorial Tolls Committee recom- | 
mended, for covering the market hall, the plan of | 
Mr. Henry Lloyd, of Bristol, which, exclusive of | 
| the cost of paving, levelling, and fitting up the 
istalls, &e., would involve an outlay of about 
5,0007. Mr. Alderman Williamson proposed that 
the subject be referred to the next meeting. | 
There were seven plans or designs sent in, but | 
that recommended by the committee was the most | 
expensive. The estimates for one of them, where 
the pillars are left open, were 3,310/., but if en- 
closed in glass would be 600/. more. Another 
was 3,190/.; but with the tower, which was in- 
tended for floral exhibitions, the figure would be 
increased by 550/., making the gross estimate 
about 5,000/., independent of the fitting up and 
|paving. Then there were others more moderate | 
in the cost, namely, 2,500/., 2,805/., 2,500/., 2,520/., 
and 2,800/., of course all differing essentially in 
their plans. The elevation of the plans varied 
from 16 to 20 feet. Roofs of corrugated iron or | 
zinc had already been condemned in the market 
hall. Mr. Lloyd’s plan was a roof of wood, covered 
| with slate ; and the others were iron and glass. A 
|month, at least, ought to be allowed for the con- 
| sideration of these particular designs, before calling 
'upon the members of the council to vote upon 
which ought to be adopted. The motion was 
agreed to, and it was understood that all the plans 
and specifications would be exhibited in the com- 
mittee-room, for the general inspection of the 
| public. 


| 





SCOTLAND. 


Jedburgh.—The foundation stone of thenew corn 
exchange has been laid at Jedburgh. The site, 
says the Border Advertiser, is close upon the 
| spot where one of the principal gates of the town 
| was bung in the days when the burghers had so 
| often to defend it with their formidable “ staffs ” 
against the assaults of the English invaders. The 
company is incorporated under the Joint Stock 
Companies Act, with limited liability. The capital 
subscribed is 2,500/. The building, which was 
designed by Mr. Bell, architect, Glasgow, is in the 
old Scotch style of architecture, with crow-stepped 
gable and corbelled parapet. The Exchange Hall 
is placed behind the front building, and, when 
completed, will measure 70 feet by 36 feet within 
the walls. The contractors are Messrs. R. Turn- 
bull, Nisbet, for the mason werk ; J. Thomson, 
Jedburgh, for joiner work ; G. Charters, Kale- 
mouth, plumber and slater work; and A. Smith, 
Jedburgh, plasterer. 

Galashiels.—The estimates for the Town-hall 








buildings have been taken by Messrs. A. Hebertson 


Messrs, Stirling, at 786/. The latter building, 
which is expected to be finished by the 1st October, 
will also have a plain front. The length of the 
Exchange hall is 59 feet by 30 feet, and it is 
22 feet in height to the tie-joists. It is to be 
lighted entirely from the roof. 

Alloa.—At a recent meeting of the trustees of 
Alloa Harbour, the tenders for executing the ex- 
cavations, masonry, and iron floating gate, of a 
wet dock for Alloa were examined. There were, 
it is said, seven estimates, all approximating within 
2001. of each other, the wost being alto- 
gether somewhere about 7,0007. The trustees are 
said to be so satisfied with the estimates they have 
of the cost, and the practicability of the scheme, 
that there is almost a certainty that the under- 
taking will be immediately proceeded with. 





PORTUGUESE RAILWAYS. 


THE group conceded to the Royal Port 
Railway Company is composed of two lines, lead- 
ing from Lisbon, on one side, to Badajos, and on 
the other to Coimbre and Oporto the second city 
in Portugal. These two lines have been carefully 
surveyed under the immediate direction of Mr. 
Wattier, engineer of the French corps of ponts 
and chaussées, and their total length is 480 kilo- 
metres ; viz., in common to both lines, 110 kil ; 
from the junction to the frontiers of Spain, 
153 kil. ; the Oporto line, 217 kil. The concession 
is made for ninety-nine years, according to a public 
adjudication, which took place September 14, 1859, 
between the Government and D. Jose de Sala- 
manca, and was ratified by a law on the 5th of 
May. Land is to be purchased, and works of art 
constructed, for a double line ; but the earthworks 
are to be made for single line only at present. 

By the sixth article of the statutes, the cost of 
construction, Xc., of the railway, over and above 
the subvention granted by the Portuguese rail- 
ways, is fixed at a lumped sum of 132,500f. per 
kilometre ; wherein are comprised fixed and rolling 
stock, stations, workshops, tools, purchase of land, 
electric-telegraphs, and other accessories, all to be 
handed over in working order. 

As to the state of the works, surveys have been 
completed for continuing the line from Ponte 
d’Asseca to Santarem, and the works commenced 
on many points: the foundations of the bridge 
over the Asseca are terminated, and the piers, 
constructed in England, are to arrive this month. 
The gauge of the line has been altered from 
1:47 m. to 1°67 m., which is adopted on all Spanish 
railways. At Lisbon the quay is being prolonged 
to enable vessels to lie closer, and discharge or 
take in heavy cargoes with greater facility. From 
Santarem to the Spanish frontier the detailed 
surveys have been completed, and most of them 
approved of by Government. The large bridge 
over the Tagus has been wholly contracted for by 
an English firm, and 3,500 men are now employed 
on earthworks. The Lisbon and Oporto line 
(217 kil. total) joims with the above line at or near 
Ponte da Vedra. Between Oporto and Coimbre 
(110 kil.) the earthworks are contracted for to a 
considerable extent. 





ONE OF MR. GYE’S FEATHERS. 

In our number for December 15, 1855,* we 
gave some particulars of a scheme go sort 
Mr. Frederick Gye, in 1842, for connecti 
different parts of the metropolis by means of a 
gigantic glass and iron arcade. It foreshadowed 
to some extent “Crystal Palaces,” and included 
“an extensive flower market, constructed entirely 
of glass,” such as the projector has since carried 
out, though not in connection with his proposed 
aid to metropolitan communication. Amongst 
other matters in that proposal, Mr.Gye put forth a 
plan for conveying letters and parcels inside tubes, 
by atmospheric propulsion, in the same manner as 
Mr. Vallance had proposed to propel passengers 
some years before at Brighton,—with this differ- 
ence, that one suggestion was feasible, the other 
not. In one of our recent numbers, it will have 
been seen that a company has been formed for the 
construction of pneumatic tubes for the conveyance 
of despatches and parcels, including the mail 
of the Post-office ; and it is but fair to give Mr. 
Gye the credit of this applicatiou of the exhaust- 
ing idea. 





* Vol. xiii. p. 603. 
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REST FOR THE WEARY. 
aN 






SsaN these days there 

~~ are few chances of 
rest in this great city : hurry, bustle, and drive, are 
the order of the day. Mourning coaches and hearses 
go at the rate of old stage coaches : goods waggons 
thunder along at the rate of seven or eight miles 
an hour: the man who walks, however swift ané 
strong of limb, cannot keep pace with the times: 
old-fashioned persons who, like slow coaches, are 
pushed to one side, gravely shake their heads and | 
wonder what will come of it. Once upon a time, | 
city men, at about meridian, would take an hour or so | 
for rest, and then the stuffy chop-houses and other | 
places of substantial refreshment were thronged. | 
Now, the same class of men rush into places gay, | 
truly, with many decorations, but without sitting | 
accommodation : here relay after relay of hungry | 
men are supplied with various viands with a) 
rapidity which is bewildering ;—no time for speech; | 
and scarcely has the busy citizen passed in at one | 
door than he rushes out refreshed at the other. 
In every street, in every office and place of busi- 
ness, the cry seems to be, move on. 

Marvellous is the high pressure which is put on 
in this metropolis, while the size of the mighty 
engine is hourly increasing : the general machinery 
is becoming more rapid in its evolutions : steam and 
electricity are busy; and the fuel, in the shape of 
growing millions of people is working with a| 
power which should tell upon the world. The 
operation is very consuming : men grow old before 
their time, and many become faint at the beginning 
of the race. 

In summer’s heat and winter's cold, the whirl 
still goes on; and it is to be feared that in the 
tumult we are liable to overlook many things 
which are duties. True, in these railway days we 
have new drinking-fountains from which threads 
of water dribble, but in the olden times there | 
were also fountains erected at the cost of noble- | 
minded individuals, from which copious streams | 
rushed fur the benefit of man and beast. 

Provision was also made for the resting of the | 
weary, and here and there, in places which did | 
not interfere with thetraffic, seats were provided and 
stands on which those with heavy loads might place | 
their burden while they breathed. Some of these | 
seats are in alcoves formed in the walls of churches, | 
and in central places near thronged markets. | 
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These are now locked up. Even the posts 
are spiked, and railed ways, which might afford 
the chance of a seat, bristle like the battlements 
ofa prison. This is one of the oversights of the 
time. On many sites seats might be placed at 
little cost, and with great convenience. And might 
not the basements of street statues be fashioned 
without destroying the beauty and harmony of 
form, so that tired women and children might 
rest? We like to see living figures grouped closely 
with monumental sculpture. We made this sug- 
gestion long ago; and in Edinburgh, as we are 
told, it is about to be acted on. It is to be hoped 
that the want may be supplied elsewhere; and 
that even in the midst of the life-flood of London 




















we may see little harbours of refuge, similar to 
those of slower days, above which might be 
inscribed 








PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE BRITISH AND 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUMS. 

Ir ought to be generally known that, at the last- 
named place, photographs of most of the objects 
there exhibited can be purchased at a small cost. 
This is a great advantage: many visitors, parti- 
cularly those from the country, like, for educational 
and other purposes, to have representations of par- 
ticular objects. Few have time to make careful 
sketches, and the photographs answer a most 
useful purpose. A similar plan might be adopted, 
with great advantage, at the British Museum. 

We are told that, at the British Museum, there 
is an admirable photographic room and apparatus, 
and that formerly photographs were made of the 
various antiquities, which could be purchased at a 
moderate rate. It seems that the “ negatives” 
have been sent to Brompton; and, on inquiry, 
persons will find a list of such objects in the 
British Museum as can be there had in photography. 
It would be an advantage, however, if persons 
who visit the British Museum could be supplied on 
the spot at a moderate rate with photographs of the 
examples of antiquity and art which crowd those 
galleries. Such an arrangement would be often 
the means of saving the time of artists ; and, if it 
were well known that the public could be supplied 
with these, a very large demand would follow. 





FAVERSHAM ALMSHOUSES. 

Tae trustees of the Faversham Public Charities 
are empowered by the Court of Chancery to ex- 
pend a sum not exceeding 11,0007. from Henry 
Wreight’s Charity in erecting, on some eligible 
site within the town of Faversham, thirty suitable 
almshouses, containing accommodation for thirty 
poor persons, with a chapel adjoining. 

There are twenty-five almshouses of the re- 
spective foundations of Wreight, Napleton, and 
Mendfield, scattered in various parts of the town, 
many of which are inconveniently situated and in 
a dilapidated state. These are to be sold as soon 
as the new ones shall be erected and fit for habita- 
tion, and the inmates will be removed to the 
new houses. The trustees have chosen part of 
Napleton’s Orchard, containing 2 a. 0 r. 19 p., as 
the site, and they lately issued a general invi- 
tation to architects to submit for their approval 
designs for the new buildings. Accordingly, on 
the 3lst of May last forty-five sets of designs 
were sent to the trustees, the greater number of 
which were of considerable merit. The trustees, 
after giving them consideration, and feeling their 
inability to come to a satisfactory conclusion 
without the assistance of an architect, called to 
their assistance Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, to examine 
the various planus. 

The names of the competitors were concealed 
from the referee, and he was requested to point 
out which six designs he considered the most suit- 
able for the trustees to make their selection from ; 
but, after a conference with him, it was arranged 
that he should only explain which four he consi- 
dered best. This he had no difficulty in doing. 
The trustees met him on the 21st instant, and heard 
his explanation of the merits of each of the four 
designs which he had selected, namely, a design 
marked “ W. H.,” which proved to be by Messrs. 
Hooker & Wheeler, of Brenchley, Kent; a design 
marked “ Invicta A,” by Mr. R. P. Pope, of Bed- 
ford-row, Gray’s-inn-road ; a design marked “ Lb,” 
by Mr. William Webbe, of Victoria-street, Pim- 
lico ; and a design marked “N, S. A.,” by Messrs. 
Newman & Billing, of Tooley-street, Southwark. 
After some discussion the trustees resolved to 
confine their selection to one of two out of the 





four designs recommended by Mr. Ferrey, and 
they ultimately chose that submitted by Messrs, 
Hooker & Wheeler, and were then informed by Mr, 
Ferrey that he entirely concurred in their choice. 
Mr. Hooker designed the gardener’s lodge in the 
recreation ground at Faversham, which has re- 
cently been completed under his superintendence. 
The whole of the designs were on the 2lst, 22nd, 
and 23rd June thrown open to general inspection 
in the public rooms, an admission fee of sixpenee 


being charged, to defray the expenses attendi 
the exhibition. : & peerm 








THE ISLINGTON REFORMATORY AND 
RAGGED SCHOOL. 


DvRING several years past this establishment, in 
Bryan-street, Caledonian-road, with very humble 
means and appearance, has been productive of 
much good. Within the last three years ninety- 
six boys have been admitted, thirty of whom have 
been placed in respectable situations, and are now 
honestly endeavouring to earn their own living. 

The readers of the Builder need not be at this 
time told of the great necessity which exists for re- 
formatories and ragged schools, and the advantages 
which result from them when properly managed. 
In Bryan-street the accommodation is not suffi- 
cient for the demand which there is in this district 
for the shelter of young boys, who are in the way 
of becoming hardened criminals, The building at 
present in use is a rough shed-like erection, which 
has an uncomfortable and somewhat dilapidated 
appearance, and it is not large enongh for the 
proper accommodation of the 33 boys who are in- 
mates of the Reformatory, and the 200 children 
who regularly attend the Ragged School, who are 
receiving useful and religious instruction. 

It is proposed by the committee to make a very 
urgent appeal to the inhahitants of the Islington 
district, and other friends of these valuable insti- 
tutions, for the purpose of raising means to erect 
a plain but suitable structure, of such dimeusions, 
that room may be found for 100 inmates in the 
Reformatory, and for 400 childrén in the Ragged 
School. Already 200/. have been collected for this 
purpose, but much more is needed before they can 
venture to commence operations. Here is a good 
work in which aid is needed. 








DESIGN FOR NATIONAL GALLERY AND 
ROYAL ACADEMY BY THE LATE SIR 
CHARLES BARRY, 


In the notices we have given of our lamented 

countryman, mention is made of a design for the 
National Gallery, prepared by Sir Charleg Barry, 
at the desire of Sir Edward Cust, to show the 
effect of a loftier building than that which was 
proposed, being of the same cubical capacity and 
expense. An etching was made of this design for 
private circulation, and from that we have made 
the accompanying engraving. A similar etching 
was made of the building proposed, and after- 
wards carried out, by Mr. Wilkins, and the two 
were privately circulated, in order, as it appears 
from a MS, note on the copy which has come into 
our hands, “ that a feeling might be thereby created 
in the public mind sufficiently decisive and unaui- 
mous to induce the Government to require of Mr. 
Wilkins another design for a loftier structure than 
that which he at present proposes, and on such a 
plan as would ensure an uninterrupted view of 
St. Martin’s Church from Pall-mall East, and, 
further, a direct communication with Castle- 
street.” In Barry’s plan the building was set back 
to show the whole of St. Martin’s portico, and 
the central opening in the fagade led to Castle- 
street. 
We may add that Sir Charles was engaged on 
the subject of our National Gallery up to the day 
of his death, and his matured ideas (which differed 
considerably from those previously entertained by 
him) are only expressed by some small sketches. 
The improvement of the existing structure was 
an ever-present idea with him, and he was very 
anxious to see something in Trafalgar-square 
worthy of its fine position. 








Tue Leap Trape.—From the annual statistics 
of imports and exports of metals it appears that 
in 1859 we imported 23,620 tons of pig and sheet 
lead ; 2,100 tons of lead ore; 1 ton red lead ; and 
162 tons of white lead. During the same period 
we exported, of British lead ore, 197 tons; pig 
and rolled lead, 18,414 tons; shot, 2,157 tons; 
red lead, 2,641 tons; white lead, 3,624 tons; and 
of foreign lead ore, 1094 tons; pig and sheet lead, 
40} tons; and white lead, 52 tons. 
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THE ORPHEONISTES IN THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


TuE Orphéonistes, between two and three thou- 
sand in number, duly arrived, as was anticipated, 
and in their performances have given extreme 
pleasure to all who heard them without extrava- 
gant anticipations. Anything more charming of 
their kind than Les Enfans de Paris, La Retraite, 
or the Chant du Bivouac, we never listened to. 
These singers possess a rare appreciation of the 
value of light and shade,—of piano and forte, 
and produce some marvellous effects in conse- 
quence, We are glad to hear that an additional 
performance will be given on, this, Saturday, 
and we advise such of our readers as love singin 
not to lose the opportunity of hearing the orphée- 
onistes. Considering the large body of French- 
men whom they represent, as many as 200,000, 
it is stated, spread all over France, we should be 
glad to hear of some compliment to them on the 

of the Court. Is there any reason why the 
Queen should not honour them with her presence 
on Saturday? The courtesy would not be lost on 
our impulsive neighbours. At present little, if 
anything, has been done for them, notwithstand- 
ing the advertisement of an imposing committee, 
but it is to be hoped their visit may yet be made 
agreeable to them. 

We may mention that the great orchestra has 
received some fresh decorations. In panels run- | 
ning round the back of it is fixed the name of | 
each department of France in which the members 
of the musical societies are resident. Between | 
each name is a large gilt eagle, surmounted with | 
tricoloured flags, the intermediate spaces being | 
filled in with tricoloured escutcheons or shields. 
Wreaths of evergreens and flowers, and groups of 

trees and exotic shrubs occupy the lower | 
portion of the back of the orchestra, interspersed 
with which are busts of celebrated men of 
France. 

In front of the organ some slight emblematic 
devices are placed : and the banners of the various 
societies help to produce an effect of a pleasing 
character. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS, 


Sherborne.—The first stone of the new build- 
ing for King’s School, according to the Sherborne 
Journal, was advertised to take place on June 26th. 
The new building, now commenced, is to stand at 
the east side of the quadrangle, of which the 
church forms the south, and the school-room, 
chapel, &c., the west. It is to provide a school- 
house, and accommodation for the boys who are 
boarded therein, and will be connected with the 

ite side of the court by a covered cloister. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury was to lay the stone. 
The architect is Mr. Wm. Slater. 

Worcester.—A new school has been erected at 
Whittington, near this city, by Messrs. Hemming & 
Son, from the design and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Perkins, the architect to the Dean and | 
Chapter of Worcester. The site isnearly opposite | 
the Swan Inn. The style is Early Pointed. The | 
walls are of parti-coloured brick, with Bath stone 
dressings, and the roof is covered with different 
coloured tiles in pattern. The plan contains a 
school-reom to accommodate sixty children, a 
class-room, and a porch. The school-room has an 
internal area of 36 feet 6 inches by 17 feet, and 
the roof is open-timbered. Externally the height 
to the top of the wall is 11 feet 6 inches, and 
about 40 feet to the top of the ridge. The room 
is lighted by a large three-light window at each 
end, and by a two-light window in the wall 
beneath the turret. The class-room has an in- 
ternal area of 12 feet by 10 feet, and the porch 
7 feet by 7 feet. Mr. G. Rogers, of College-yard, 
has presented the committee with a window in 
stained glass for the east end; Mr. Doe, of High- 
street, giving the central subject, which is Christ 
blessing little Children. 

Wednesbury. — The foundation-stone of St. 
James’s Schools, Wednesbury, has been laid on a 
plot of ground contiguous to the present building. 
The present schools, which have been erected 
about fifteen years, were constructed to accom- 
modate 250 scholars, but are now crowded with 
about 400 children. The estimated cost of the 
new building is 1,400/., of which 1,200/., including 
the Government grant of about 600/., have already 
been collected. In the erection a portion of the 
present school will be added to the new building, 
and the existing Infant Schools will be converted 
into a dwelling for the master and mistress. The 
architect is Mr. J. G. Palmer, and the builder Mr. 
B. Stevenson, both of Wednesbury. 

htibridge (Sheffield).—The total cost of the 
schools here, Sy noticed, will be 1,4002. 








Kirkburn.—A school for 130 children is about 
to be erected at Kirkburn, near Driffield. The 
building, comprising a school-room, master’s re- 
sidence, class-room, &c., will be of red brick, with 
Mexbro’ stone dressings in the Tudor style, with 
bell-tower. Mr. R. G. Smith, of Hull, is the archi- 
tect. The cost of the building will be 750/.; and 
Messrs. Simpson & Malone, of Hull, are the con- 
tractors. 


Scarborough.—National schools have just been 
completed at Scar h. They are of Gothic 
design, built with white bricks of a mellow tone, 
relieved with stone dressings to the windows, &c., 
and with red, brown, and white bricks disposed in 
bands around the building, and in relieving arches 
over the stone heads to the windows. The 
school-room has an open timbered roof, with 
arched ribs. The schools are provided with desk 
and form accommodation for about 600 children, 
with separate class-rooms for each school. There 
is a large infants’ school on the ground floor, over 
which is a residence for the master and mistress. 
Stone staircases lead to the upper floor. Between 
the boarding of the upper floor and the 
ceiling below it, the space is sound-boarded and 
plugged with mortar, to prevent the transmission 
of sound. The boys’ and girls’ schools are each 
upwards of 62 feet long, with a transept ; and the 
infants’ school about 50 feet by 45 feet. Mr. 
Kirby, of Scarborough, is the chief contractor for 
the works. The architect is Mr. Ewan Christian, 
who in 1849 restored the old parish church of 
St. Mary, Scarborough. Mr. W. H. Espenett, one 
of his clerks of works, has had the direction of 
the building operations. 








HOUSE BUILDING OPERATIONS IN THE 
NORTH OF ENGLAND ABOUT FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 


EvEN to a casual observer it is obvious how 
much the neatness of the manner of executing 
this important branch of industry has increased 
during the last forty years. At the time stated, 
even in large towns, the erection of houses in the 
district mentioned was of somewhat rare occur- 
rence, and the work was executed in a leisurely way, 
which contrasts in a remarkable manner with the 
rapidity with which it is now done. Doubtless, 
however, the work was more substantial, and both 
bricks and mortar were of a better description 
than are now generally used. On the laying of the 
first rafter of the roof it was celebrated by flying 
colours from the chimneys, and a supper, generally 
supplied by the proprietor, called “The raising 
supper.” 

Then works were but seldom carried out on such 
an extensive scale as at present, and there were a 
greater number of masters, who were men in 
comfortable but unassuming circumstances, who 
followed the trades of stonemason, bricklayer, 
carpenter, joiner, plasterer, slater, painter, &c. 
All were kept remarkably distinct, particularly in 
the towns. It was the almost universal cnstom 
for the masters to meet the men at some public- 
house, for settlement, on the pay-night,—a practice 
which led to much evil and irregularity. 

Then but few Irish labourers had begun to fill 
the office of hodman, and several women were en- 
gaged in filling the duties which are now per- 
formed by so many thousands of workers from the 
sister country. Singular to relate, the employ- 
ment of women, in such masculine and to them 
degrading work, did not seem to attract much 
general notice or objection. But then, in other 
ways, females were engaged in other unfit labour, 
such as the grinding with large boulder stones, 
sand, aud carrying it for sale on their backs for 
long distances. Women were also to be seen 
regularly carrying the sheep and quarters of 
oxen from the shambles to the market-place. To 
the rising generation in England this will rightly 
be considered brutal and degrading toil. 

When observing the manner in which old 
buildings are removed in the metropolis, it seems 
strange to look back to the manner in which 
this operation was performed formerly: now 
that every brick of a worn-out dwelling is 
numbered and valued; doors, windows, stair- 
cases, flooring, and, in fact, every part, is ap- 
pointed to fresh uses, showing the truth of the 
adage, that “ In old things there are new.” The 
waste which formerly took place seems surprising. 
Great walls were demolished with battering-rams, 
and by of men tugging with ropes; the 
scene more resembling the demolition of a city by 
hostile invaders, than the orderly proceedings 
which are now observed on these occasions. 

Fresh inventions are constantly coming into use. 
In great works, steam and hydraulic cranes and 


railroads, at a great height, are prepared for rais- 
ing materials, and it may be noted that con- 
trivances are being brought into operation for lift- 
ing bricks, &c., which would seem to render the 
peaegorsigstmay operation of ladder climb- 
ing, wi ea unnecessary ; and it ma 
be before long that the Irish labourers, inseam 
climbing and descending with the hod, may, like 
the female labourers above referred to, be requi- 
sites of the past: they will, however, find em- 
ployment for their energies in more useful ways, 
both to themselves and the community. 
VIATOR. 








CIVIL AND MILITARY BARRACK 
BUILDERS. 

Srr,—Permit me to offer a few remarks on 
Mr. Sidney Herbert’s statement in the House of 
Commons a week ago, to the effect that the 
barracks constructed by the Royal Engineers were 
much cheaper than those designed by civilians, 
giving as examples the barracks at Devonport, 
built by the Engineers for-7AL per man ; at Preston, 
80/.; Gloucester, 91/.; Aldershot, 51/.; and 
Berwick, 61/.; whereas the civil designs would 
have cost 141/., 200/., and 212/. per man. 

Now, I presume that Mr. Herbert alluded to 
the designs called for at the recommendation of 
the Barrack Committee of 1855, when civil archi- 
tects were invited to compete. 

The instructions issued on that occasion, it was 
easy to perceive, were got up at the suggestion of 
parties who did not want the civilians to meddle 
in the construction of barracks ; and, consequently, 
the profession were led into the belief that the 
Government required something after the manner 
of a palace, instead of the barn-looking buildings 
ealled barracks, for they were to have enclosed 
passages, and parades, and goodness knows what, 
all covered with glass, which, of course could not 
be constructed for anything like the cost of a 
simple barrack. 

Therefore they were never executed, and the 
public have been persuaded how much cheaper than 
the civilians the Engineers can do the work. 

I venture to state, however, that these civilian 
designs which were to cost 141/., 200/., and 
212/. per man, would not have been carried out 
by the Engineers for twice these sums. 

The facts quoted by Mr. Herbert are sufficient 
to condemn the whole system ; for, leaving Alder- 
shott out of the question, which are wooden huts 
of the most miserable description, and more like 
sieves than barracks, the lowest cost per man for 
which the Engineers execute barracks is 61/.; and 
as there are usually ten or twelve men in a room, 
each room costs the country at least from 6002. to 
7002. 

I question if a royal palace could not be built at 
this rate; and yet these buildings are of the 
plainest and meanest description, badly con- 
structed, and in defiance of all architectural rules. 

The whole thing is monstrous. Crviuis. 





THE LINCOLN DIOCESAN ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

TuE visit of the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural 
Society to Worksop has taken place, and is said to 
have been a very successful one. 

The dinner took place in the Corn Exchange. 
The Rev. H. Gray read a paper on “ Bolsover 
Castle,” and Mr. Trollope followed with one on 
“Monastic Walls and Gate-houses.” 

The proceedings of the next day commenced with 
a public breakfast at the Lion Hotel, the head- 
quarters of the society, to which many gentlemen 
sat down; and the excursionists left shortly after 
ten o’clock, occupying twelve carriages, which 
were speedily joined by many others. On leaving 
the ‘town, in a westerly direction, the party 
entered Derbyshire, and in the course of two or 
three minutes into Yorkshire, to the west 
of Shireoaks. The first stoppage was at Thorpe 
Salvin, a village about six miles from Worksop, 
where half an hour was spent in inspecting the 
Norman church. Near this place is the Anston 
stone quarry, which furnished the materials for 
the Houses of Parliament. The visitors then 
proceeded to Laughton-en-le-Morthen, where 
they partook of luncheon at the inn, and then 
walked as far as the village church. A visit 
was next paid to the earthwork at Laughton, 
where the Rev. E. Trollope read a short paper on 
this remarkable work. The journey was 
afterwards resumed, and the pleasant grounds of 
Roche Abbey were reached, where a paper was 
read respecting its interesting ruins, in which 
about an hour was spent, when the party pro- 





ceeded to Carlton, in Lindrick, where half a dozen 
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Thanes had manors and halls during the Saxon 
period. After visiting the church and other 
points of interest, they proceeded to Worksop, 
where dinner was held in the Corn Exchange. 
About 150 members and friends were present. 
Afterwards the company adjourned to the Museum, 
on which the Rev. E. Trollope lectured. 

From the paper on Roche Abbey, as reported at 
length in the Doncaster Gazette (though without 
the name of the author), we take the following 
extract :— 

** If you examine carefully the surface of the walls, you 
will notice three things. 1. That they have everywhere 
been plastered over; that false joints have been painted 
in black, and that the mouldings have been painted of an 
orange colour. This may be best seen in the south tran- 
sept. 2. You will notice that upon the face of each stone 
the mark of the mason who cut it may still be discovered. | 


These marks to me seem to possess more than an ordinary | ; 


interest. Each stone, with its monogram, is a memorial 
tablet to an industrious man, who assisted in the building 
of the abbey, in the latter part of the twelfth century. 
More than thirty different masons’ marks have been 
found on these stones. Yes! seven hundred years ago 
this band of masons erected for themselves, unconsciously, | 
monuments morgdurable than painted giass or polished | 
marble! Where are the richly-sculptured and painted 
sepulchres of the founders—of the abbots—of Maud, 
Countess of Cambridge, and others? Broken, lost, and 
nameless' The poor mason’s tablet has outlived them | 


| except to advise them henceforth to emulate their com- 
| peers, whose condition would doubtless be benefited by 
| the change. Witiiam Ex.ison, 





BUILDERS’ ACTIONS. 
| PENALTIES FOR TIME, 
| _ Thornhill & Son vy. Neats.—Court of Common Pleas, 
| Westminster.—This was an action by a builder (tried 
June 22nd) to recover 1,178!. The defendant pleaded that 
| the buildings were to be completed by contract within a 
| given time, and that the plaintiff had not finished them in 
| that time, and had incurred 72/. as penalties by way of 
| liquidated damages, which he claimed to set off. The 
| plaintiff replied that the defendant had, after the contract, 
| required certain alterations and additions to be made in 
| the buildings, and that by reason thereof it was impos- 
| sible, as the defendant knew, to finish the buildings in 
'the stipulated time. There was a demurrer to this 
replication. 
Mr. James Grant appeared for the plaintiff, and Ser- 
jeant Kinglake for the defendant. 

The Court held that the replication was good, and that 
the plaintiff was entitled to recover; and that there had, 
by the subsequent agreement as to the alterations in the 
buildings, been a waiver of the original contract as to the 
time when the buildings were to be completed. 

Judgment for the plaintiff. 





“LIGHT AND AIR.” 
Court of Common Pleas, Westminster.—On the 2ist the 


all! But there is, I am sorry to say, still one more thing | time of the court was occupied during a great portion of 
noticeable on these elegantly carved stones ; and I do not | the day in trying the question whether the new building 
bring this subject before the present company thinking it | in the course of erection for an hotel at the corner of 
applies in any way to them, but in hopes, should any | Berkeley-street and Piccadilly materially obstructed the 
reporter be present, that he will give publicity to what I | light and air to which the plaintiff, the occupier of a 
am about to say. I allude to the vile and vulgar practice | neighbouring house, was entitled. 

of cutting names. What pleasure can there bein hack-| The table of the court was covered with models and 
ing the fair surface of these walls, and obtruding upon! plans of the most elaborate and expensive description, 
the eye of the stranger names as unknown as they are! and the trial seemed likely to last for a considerable time. 
uncared for? What gratification can it be to ‘R.T.E.| Mr. Bovill, Q.C., for the plaintiff, called a great number 
Jinks, Leicester ’—whose name and address are carve‘ in | of witnesses, who proved distinctly that his property was 
full, yonder—what satisfaction can it be to him to write | greatly deteriorated in value. 

his name there, when every intelligent person who sees it; At the close of his case, however, the jury said that 
comes to the conclusion that he must be a vain and silly | they had made up their minds (having had a view of the 





tannin geo 


this was not a building, and the summons must, there. 
fore, be dismissed. 

The magistrates, Mr. Arnold amongst them, seem bent 
on increasing the difficulties to which he alludes. If a 
building in which the public are to assemble be built 
with brick walls and proper arrangements, it comes 
within the control of the district surveyor and the Build. 
ing Act: if it be put together of wood, and be, possibly, in 
every respect of the most dangerous character, the pro. 
visions of the Act are not to apply, and the lives of the 
public must be left to chance. 











THE “BUILDER'S” LAW NOTES, 


Bill of Exchange.—An action was brought on 
a bill of exchange drawn by the plaintiff and 
accepted by the defendant, payable to “the trea- 
surer for the time being of the Commercial Tra- 
vellers’ Benevolent Institution.” It was held by 
the Court of Common Pleas, on argument, that 
the bill was bad for uncertainty, for that it must 
be at the time of drawing clearly ascertainable 
who is the payee under the instrument.— Fates y. 
Nash. 

Misrepresentation. — A house-agent induced a 
person to buy the goodwill of a certain public 
house on a misrepresentation of the “takings” of 
the house. The purchaser, finding himself de- 
ceived, sued the vendor, without notice to thie 
agent, for the deceit; but failed, as he could not 
show that the mis-statements of the agent had 
been authorized. He then sued the house-agent, 
and obtained a verdict for the loss sustained by 
the re-sale of the good-will, and a sum for per- 
sonal loss and inconvenience, and also the costs of 
the unsuccessful action. The last part was struck 
out on argument before the full court, as the 
action was not directly caused by the house- 
agent, but might have been avoided if he had got 





snob, with taste as execrable as his carving ?”’ 





COMPETITION. 


York and Ripon Diocesan Schools.—Various 
designs were submitted in competition for the 
York and Ripon Diocesan Female Training Schools. 
From these the building committee have selected 
one by Messrs. J. B. & W. Atkinson, of York, 
architects, for adoption. 





THE NINE HOURS’ MOVEMENT. 

Sir,—Considering the very able manner in which this 
subject was treated during the great struggle of last 
year in your valuable Journal, and by several very cmi- 
nent writers in the daily press, it is doubtful whether any- 
thing new remains to be said or written: the momentous 
interests at stake, however, induce me to offer one or two 
suggestions which you may possibly consider worthy a 
place in your next issue. 

It is admitted on all hands that the value of labour, like 
other marketable commodities, is regulated by the law of 
supply and demand. If the latter exceed the former, 
labour will be dear: if the former exceed the latter it will 
be cheap. It is clear, therefore, that, unless the promoters 
of this movement are in a position to prove that at the 
present time the building operatives are fully employed, 
their proposal is at least ill-timed, and cannot be looked 
upon with favour. 

it is true that the leaders say their demand is for 
a shortening of the hours of labour, or more strictly, 
shortening the length of the working day by reducing the 
number of hours from ten to nine; and this boon they ask 
at the hands of the master builders, not because ten hours’ 
manual Jabour is too severe a tax on their physical powers, 


but because they have now no opportunity for mental | 


improvement. 

If this were the sum total of their demand, there would, 
I appreiend, be no practical difficulty in the case; and if 
it be proved that the number of unemployed artizans form 


premises) that the new buildings were not detrimental to 
his light or air. 

Mr. Chambers, Q.C., was therefore not called on to 
give evidence, and a verdict was entered for the de- 
fendant. 

The learned judge observed that one view was better 
than fifty witnesses, who, having given their opinion in 
favour of the plaintiff, would be met by fifty other wit- 
nesses who would give theirs for the defendant.—Verdict 
for the defendant. 





DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS ACT. 

Wooden Buildings.—At the Westminster Police-court 
Mr. T. B. Simpson, of Cremorne Gardens, appeared 
before Mr. Arnold to a summons taken out by Mr. 
Samuel Beachcroft, surveyor of the district of Chelsea, for 
that he being the builder engaged in erecting a building, 
situate in Cremorne Gardens, neglected to give him, the 
said surveyor, two days’ notice before such building was 
commenced, contrary to the statute, by which neglect he 
had rendered himself liable to a penalty of 20/. 

Mr. Alfred Williams, clerk to Mr. Beachcroft, proved 
that the building was a polygon, about 108 feet in diameter, 
and at each angle posts were let into the ground 4 feet, 
varying from 34 to 26 feet in height. At the top of the 
building there was to be a cupola, and the roof was to 
be covered with asphalted felt. In the centre of the 
structure was a raised platform, about 8 feet from the 
ground, and the public were admitted to it by an inclined 
ascent. 

Mr. Pawle, on the part of the owner, said he was pre- 
pared to show that the structure in question did not come 
within the interpretation of the word ‘“ building,’’ as con- 
| templated by the Act, as this, after being erected, could 
| speedily be removed, and be placed in another position. 

It was a structure that was easily removable, and, he con- 
sidered, not such a one as was contemplated by the Act as 
| a building, any more than could a dancing booth, or any 
| large tent for the exhibition of shows ata fair. Altera 

long argument, 
| Mr. Arnold observed that it was a case of some im- 





ordinarily a tithe of the whole, as is probably the case, | portance, and that before he gave his decision he should 
their proposal would be a reasonable one,—perhaps, in. | take an opportunity of going to the Gardens, and seeing 
deed, none better could be made. he “ building ” in question. 

When, however, the workmen say to their employers, On the 26th inst. Mr. Arnold gave his judgment. He 
shorten our day by one hour, but give us the same wage as | said he was of opinion that this case must be decided 


notice.— Richardson v. Dunn. 

Lands’ Clauses Act.—A railway compauy sought 
to take a house to which were attached a shrub- 
| bery and several gardens, separated by walls, but 
_ having a connecting path through them. It was 
| held that the term “ house” meant all that would 
| pass under the ordinary conveyance of a hduse, 
| and that the company were bound to take with 
| the house the shrubbery and gardens.— Hewson v. 

The Great Western Railway Company. 


Building Society.—A dispute between a mem- 
_ber who denied his liability under the covenants 
in his mortgage deed to pay subscriptions and 
fines was held not to be a matter in dispute 
within the meaning of the rule of the society that 
_ required all disputes between the membors and 
' the society to be referred to arbitration.—Farmer 
v. Giles. 


Half-Notes.—A person sent half-notes to pay 
an account for a third party, but before sending 





'the second halves he found, by altered circum- 


stances, that he was not the party who ought to 
pay the account. It was held, in an action by 
him for the first halves, that he was entitled to 
them ; for that, until payment was complete, pro- 
perty in the note remained with the sender.— 
Smith v. Munday. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Lincoln.—The work of restoring and renovating 
the west front of Lincoln Cathedral, according to 
the local Chronicle, proceeds satisfactorily. The 
Early English porch has been recently opened out. 
The columns, which are of Purbeck marble, in 
places where they have not been exposed, are in a 
good state of preservation, and to the touch are 








at present, it is puerile to characterize the movement | 
otherwise than as one for an increase of wages. 

My object in writing, however, is not to discuss the 
propriety of the movement, but, assuming for the nonce 
that it 1s rational, to suggest a compromise. London 
mechanics command usually 5s. 6d. per day of ten hours, 
or a trifle more than 6jd. per hour: they ask 5s. 64. for 
nine hours, or a trifle more than 74d. per hour. Let the 
master buiiders agree on and after, say Midsummer-day, 
or any other early date that may be agreed on, to 
cease paying workmen by the day, and thereafter to pay 


mechanics 7d. and labourers 44d. per hour: the working | 


day to be ten hours during the summer months, and eight 
during the winter. 

I have long been of opinion, however, that the present 
system of payment to artizans especially is opposed alike 
to equity, expediency, and sound policy ; inasmuch as he 
who is lazy and incompetent obtains the same wage per 
day as he who is industrious, ingenious, and skilled. The 
cbrious remedy for this state of things would be to 
employ workmen by the job or piece in lieu of by the day 
in all cases where it is practicable; and it would be so as 
to nearly the whole of the work prepared at the bench, as 
well as the greater portion of the fixing of new work: 
alterations, repairs, and exceptional new work, must of 
course be paid for according to the time occupied, and, as 
I would suggest, by the hour. 

The advantages of this reform would be manifold and 
obvious : the employer would have ample opportunity of 
classifying his workmen, and thus every man would be 
paid according to his merit. Surely this would be more 
satisfactory than the present system, both to the employer 
and employed : none, indeed, could complain except it be 
the first class of workmen referred to, viz., the idle and 
incompetent ; but in the interest of these I do not write, 


| the case of the Marionette Theatre at Cremorne in 1857, 
as it fe!l within the rule then laid down that the word 
‘building’? meant something of a permanent structure, 
permanent, at least, as regarded its component parts. 
In some respects, however, this case differed from that 
of the Marionette Theatre, inasmuch as this structure 
was somewhat of a more permanent character, as it was 
supported on poles or uprights fixed in the ground, all 
the other parts being screwed or fastened in by plates. 
| The poles, however, remained as scaffolding poles by aid 
| of chains, and it was not necessary to dig away the soil. 
He had been at great pains to examine the building at 
Cremorne Gardens, which was called the Stereorama, and 
the conclusion he had come to most certainly was that 
the theatre had a much greater appearance of solidity and 
permanency, and much more resembled a building, than 
the present structure, and consequently came much more 
| within the Act, forit had pits and galleries, and was 
| capable of holding several hundred persons at once, while 
the Stereorama had no seats, and, although a large struc- 
ture, would only accommodate a few spectators at once. 
If, then, his decision as to the Marionette theatre were 
correct—and he must say he entertained some doubt 
as to whether it was—that decision must govern the 
present case. The same difficulty presented itself as in 
the case of the theatre. If a structure made of wood and 
canvas was a building, it must, to comply with the Act, 
be pulled down and rebuilt with brick, or, to put the 
matter strictly, a building of wood and canvas must be 
made of brick. It was much to be regretted that the Act 
was {not more explicit: it was quite as unintelligible to 
lawyers as it was to laymen; and of all laymen he cer- 
tainly believed it was least intelligible to builders them- 
selves. The decision, however, he had come to was, that 














upon the same principles as had influenced his decision in | smooth and polished. 


Long Sutton.—Sutton Church has been re- 
stored. The restoration is of a plain character, 
with little ornament. The clustered pillars built 
in moulded brick, owing to the damaged state in 
which they were discovered when stripped of 
stucco, have been again covered with a coat of 
cement. The chief work has been expended on 
the chancel, which has been restored entirely by 
the Vicar and Lay Impropriators of Long Sutton. 
Here the architect, finding no structural cha- 
racter worth preservation, has given the building 
the architectural character of the tower. A lofty 
roof has been erected, and three decorated win- 
dows have been inserted. The interior has been 
furnished with plain oak stalls, and the eastern 
end raised and paved with Mintou’s encaustic tiles, 
relieved by white marble slabs. A large gallery 
which obscured the belfry arch has been swept 
away, and a large space of the western end of the 
south aisle, previously boarded off as a vestry, has 
been thrown open to the church. Five new win- 
dows, designed to correspond with the few re- 
maining old windows, have been inserted. The 
entire area of the church has been reseated in 
stained pine. The gable of the porch has been 
rebuilt, and a smali vestry has been erected on 
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the north side of the chaucel. The restoration of 
the chancel is from the design of Mr. Wm. Smith, 
of London, The woodwork has been principally 
executed by Mr. B. Ballerhan, of Wisbech, who 
has presented the carved oak lectern; and the 
stonework of the chancel, including the credence 
table, is by Mr. Lawrie, of Downham. The re- 
mainder of the work has been executed by Messrs. 
Warwick, mason, and R. Carbut, builder, Long 
Sutton; and by Messrs. Cunnington & Harrison, 
carpenters, Lutton. The total expense will not 
exceed 7501, 

Little Cawthorpe (Louth).—A new charch has 
been erected and opened here. It is built en- 
tirely of brick of light colour, striped horizontally, 
with black externally and with red in the inte- 
rior. Its roof and spire are covered with slate 
The east window is of stained glass, the centre 
light of which contains a medallion representing 
the Crucifixion, and another sma'ler one at the 
apex of the window gives an emblematic repre- 
sentation of the Trinity. Mr. J. R. Withers, of 
London, has been the architect, and his designs 
have been carried out by Mr. C. Clark, builder, of 
Louth. 

Ipswich.—The foundation stone of a new Wes- 
leyan chapel has been laid in Museum-street. Mr. 
William Pretty headed the subscription list with 
1,000. The new chapel will seat about 1,050 
persons, the inside dimensions being 76 feet by 46 
feet. The width is divided into three spans by 
timber arches carried upon iron columns, the 
centre arch being 40 feet high from the floor, and 
the side arches over the galleries 25 feet in height. 
The front towards Museum-street will be faced 
with Kentish rag-stone and Caen stone dressings, 
the details of the Windows and other decorative 
portions being of the early Geometric style of 
English Gothic. The centre entrance will be 
through an open arcade of three arches, 15 feet 
high, and on each side are stone staircases, which 
lead to the galleries. In the rear of the chapel 
will be six class-rooms and a school-room above 
(level with and communicating with the gal- 
leries) capable of seating 300 adults. Mr. John 
Whight has undertaken the contract for the whole 
work, at 2,000/., from designs prepared by Mr. 
Frederick Barnes, architect. The other tenders 
received were from Mr. Luff, 2,200/.; Messrs. 
Warswick & Morphey, 2,240/.; and Mr. Gibbons, 
2,549/. 10s. 

Colchester. — The north aisle of All Saints’ 
Church is to undergo a complete restoration inter- 
nally. The facade consists of six bays, five of 
which contain large three-light Perpendicular 
windows. The whole is crowned with an em- 
brasured battlement, in which red brick is to give 
way to flint panelling. There are three enemies 
to contend with here,—the decay of nature, 
Puritan zeal, and the “taste” of the “ good old 
times.” The nave and chancel were restored in 
1854. The architect is Mr. Henry W. Hayward, 
and the contractor Mr. W. Bremer. 

Uppingham (Rutland).—The estimated cost of 
restoring and re-opening the church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, Uppingham, is about 4,000/., of 
which upwards of 3,000/. have been promised. It 
is proposed to remove all the ill-arranged galleries 
and pews, widen the north aisle, lengthen the 
nave one arch, provide new roofs and seats for the 
whole building, and thoroughly repair the tower 
and spire. The architect is Mr. Henry Parsons, 
of London, who restored Ridlington church. 

Banbury (Oxon).—The buildings in connection 
with the Banbury cemetery are now completed. 
The grounds in which they are erected are in 
extent about five acres. The chapels are detached, 
and are in every respect precisely similar, con- 
taining a porte cochére, or covered way, a nave, 
and achancel. The elevations assume the style 
of the twelfth century. The sides of the nave are 


gabled, having triplet windows, by which means | 


the effect of transepts is gained. The carving is 
a copy of the natural foliage and flowers found in 


ornamental tiles. A bell-turret is provided to 
each chapel upon the west gable. The lodge for 
the sexton is built upon a raised and sloped ter- 
race. This building is of the same style as the 
chapels, but built entirely of brick. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Orchard, of Banbury ; and the 
architect is Mr. C. H. Edwards, London. 

Preston (Ledbury).—The ancient fabric of the 
church in this small place being in a dilapidated 
condition, its restoration and enlargement were 
resolved on. The chancel has accordingly been 
restored, and fitted for the occasion with stalls. 
An aisle has been added to the church on the 
south side of the nave with a lean-to roof, the 
arches and columns belonging to the Early Eng- 
lish period. The whole has been re-seated with 
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oik open benches. The font, of Early English 
character, is the gift of the labourers and children 
of the parish. Mr. Hugall was the architect 
employed. 

Newport.—We are asked to mention that the 
Maiden’s window, at Newport, was both designed 
and executed by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud. 


Devizes.—The parish church of Beechingstoke, 
in Devizes, which is in a dilapidated state, is 
about to undergo restoration, consisting of new 
open roofs to nave and chancel, entire reseat- 
ing, new pulpit, font, and screen to chancel, 
new bell turret, and sundry door and window 
restorations. The chancel will be restored by the 
rector. The works are to be carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. S. B. Gabriel, architect, 
of Bristol. 

Cheltenham.—The tender of Mr. J. Acock, of 
Cheltenham, for the erection of St. Mark’s Church, 
in this town, for 2,880/., has been accepted. Mr. 
Acock’s tender was about 20/. under one sent in 
by Mr. Darby. The contract binds Mr. Acock to 
complete the erection within twelve months, and 
he has commenced operations. 


Cardiff.—The foundation-stone of St. Andrew’s 
Church; Cardiff, has been laid. This is the sixth 
new church for Cardiff and its suburbs. The new 
site is in Windsor-street, Crockherbtown. The 
architects selected to prepare the plans, Xc. are 
Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, of Llandaff. Mr. 
T. Williams, of Canton, is the builder. The church 
will consist of a nave 80 feet by 32 feet, with nar- 
row aisles on either side, a west porch, and a 
chancel, with vestry and heating chambers on 
either side. The chancel will be 36 feet by 
18 feet. The height of the edifice to the ridge 
of the roof will be 63 feet. The east window 
will be the largest in the town: it will be lighted 
with five lights with tracery on the head, 
and will be 53 feet high. The church will 
accommodate 583 persons in all, and a large 
portion of the sittings will be free. It 
has been so arranged that the whole of the con- 
gregation will be accommodated in the area of 
the nave, the aisles being merely passages to the 
pews. By this means the seats will occupy all the 
best parts of the church, and their occupants will 
not be incommoded by pillars, as is usually the 
case. The church will be lighted by clerestory 
windows above the aisle roofs. The building will 
be so arzanged as to permit of a tower and spire 
being added. The architecture will be of a simple 
type, of geometrical decorative Gothic. The walls 
will be built of Newbridge sandstone in courses, 
relieved by pebbles and bands of other stones. 


Birmingham.—A new congregational chapel is 
about to be erected at the junction of John-street 
with the Moseley-road, Bualsall-heath. The plan 
of the edifice is in the form of a parallelogram, 
being 42 feet 6 inches wide and 77 feet long on 
the ground-floor. A gallery is placed over the 
principal entrance: there are also side galleries, 
containing three tiers of seats, extending the whole 
length of the building. The accommodation pro- 
vided is for 870 adults and 150 children. Two 
vestries, with offices, are arranged at the rear of 
the chapel. The principal feature in the front 
elevation is a double central entrance, the arches 
being supported by circular Bath-stone columns, 
with carved and foliated caps, over which is a 
range of double lancet windows, extending the 
whole length of the principal front: there is also, 
at either angle, a turret, 70 feet high, which con- 
tains a staircase leading to the gallery. The style 
adopted is Early Pointed in character; the ma- 
terials for the facings being red bricks, with Bath- 
stone dressings, and blue and white bricks and 
tiles worked in bands, patterns, and arches. The 
roof will be covered with slates, The whole of 
the seats are to be open, of deal, stained and var- 
nished. The work is about to be carried out under 


‘the superintendence of Mr. Edward Holmes, of 
4 | this town, architect, by Mr. Charles Jones, whose 
the cemetery grounds. The interior is paved with | 





estimate has been accepted for the work. The 
entire expense to be incurred will amount to up- 
wards of 3,000/. (including a sum of about 560/. 
for the land). 

Wigan.—For the restoration of the Parish 
Church tower, the amount of subscriptions already 
promised is upwards of 7007. The plan proposed 
to be carried out has been prepared by Mr. Paley, 
of Lancaster, architect. 





* Ciassic on Goruic ? ”—Mr. F. R. Wilson has 
published photographs of his drawings under this 
title, which are exhibited in Conduit-street, and 
were described by us at some length in our notice 
of the Architectural Exhibition. The photo- 
grapher is Mr. F. Ordish, of Brompton. 





RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING.* 


MATERIALS FOR Bricks, &c.—W. Blinkhora, 
Sutton, near St. Helen’s, Lancashire. Dated 19th 
November, 1859.—According to this invention, 
which is entitled “The novel application of cer- 
tain materials to the manufacture of bricks, 
quarries, or tiles, to be employed principally in 
the construction of furnaces as ‘ fire-bricks,’” the 
material to be employed chiefly is the waste sand 
from grinding plate-glass, either alone or in com- 
bination with clay, lime, or oxide of iron, or 
mixed with a small quantity of pulverized quartz. 
The material for tiles is chiefly “ spent gypsum,” 
from the polishing of plate-glass, either alone or 
in combination with the above-named materials. 

MOULDING AND PRESSING Bricks.—W. EZ. 
Newton, Chancery-lane, London. A Communica- 
tion. Dated 21st November, 1859.—This inven. 
tion consists chiefly of a mode of moulding and 
pressing bricks, whereby a concave form or surface 
is given to one of their sides for the reception of 
cement or mortar. In carrying out this invention 
an annular rim or concave moulding surface is em- 
ployed in such a way that the bricks are moulded 
by the pressure of a rotating wheel or roller 
mounted inside the concave moulding surface, and 
made to press the bricks towards the circumference, 
the finished bricks being pressed out of the moulds 
and discharged in a direction towards the axis of 
the said concave moulding surface, that is, towards 
the inside or concave part of the moulding wheel. 

Movtpine Hottow Bricks, &c.—J. Howard, 
Fenchurch-street, London. Dated 3rd November, 
1859.—The object of this invention is to mould 
hollow bricks and other hollow articles with a 
closed end by pressing them through a die by 
means of a moving plunger. It is proposed to 
admit air to the interior of the moulded hollow 
article, or to the inner face of the closed end 
thereof, just prior to its starting from the die. 

PLastic CoMPOSITIONS TO BE EMPLOYED FOR 
BvItpING AND DeEcoratTinG PURPOSES, AND IN 
Liev or Marsiz, &c.—R. A. Brooman, Fleet- 
street, London. A Communication. Dated 31st 
October, 1859.— From the similarity of these 
compositions to marble the inventors style them 
“similimarble.” To manufacture similimarble 
intended to remain white, take sn!phate of 
potass about 14 oz.; river water, 16 quarts; 
gum arabic, 2 lb.; purified cement, 20 Ib. ; 
marble or alabaster powder or dust, 20 Ib.; 
and treat as follows:—First mixture: Dissolve 
over a slow fire, stirring all the time, 14 oz. of 
sulphate of potass in 16 quarts of water: after 
fusion dissolve 2 lb. of gum arabic. Second mix- 
ture : Stir together 20 lb. of purified cement, 20 lb. 
of marble or alabaster dust, and 5 lb. of lime, 
slacked sufficiently to cause it to crumble into 
powder. Pour into a mortar of marble, porcelain, 
or other suitable material, a part of the first and 
a part of the second mixture, and stir with a 
wooden or bone spatula until the ingredient 
assumes the state of thick paste; then beat with 
a pestle until the mass becomes elastic, which 
will be ascertained by the composition not 
adhering to the pest’e. To make mouldings or 
castings, grease the mould, and apply a first layer 
of about one-third of an inch in thickness of the 
composition produced as aforesaid : this first layer 
is backed by another formed by boiling, for about 
three or four hours over a brisk fire, hemp, tow, 
or other filamentous substances, cut small in the 
“ first mixture” of gum and sulphate of potass. 
The product is mixed with the “ second mixture ” 
in a mortar and well beaten with a pestle until 
the filamentous parts are divided through the 
mass, and the whole reduced to a paste. Thus, it 
is said, a composition of great solidity and imper- 
meability is produced, lighter than, and taking an 
equal polish to, marble, and resisting the action 
of frost better than marble. 

“ Ventitators.”—G. Wemyss, Springwood 
Park, Roxburgh, N.B.— A Communication. 
Dated 3rd November, 1859.—There is fitted up in 
the wall of the room to be ventilated, and by pre- 
ference near the ceiling, an adjustable “ gridiron ” 
valve or slide, the face of which is flush with the 
inner face of the wall. This valve governs a 
passage into a metal chamber, which is titted into 
a hole in the thickness of the wall directly behind 
the valve. This metal chamber is double the 
external section or division, being solid and close, 
excepting where the adjustable door or valve 
opens into it from the apartment, and where a 
tubular thoroughfare opens from it on the oppo- 
site side to connect the apartment with the 
external atmosphere. The inner section of the 
chamber has a solid end next to the valvular pas- 
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sage, but it is perforated or slotted all round, so that 
the vitiated air, as it enters from the room, first of 
all strikes against the solid end,and is then diffused 
along and over it, passing in between the two 
sections or divisions of the chambers. From this 

the vitiated air passes into the interior of 

e inner section of the chamber through the 
openings in the sides, and it flows off therefrom 
t gh the end opposite to the solid end, and the 
valvular entrance of the external section or cham- 
ber, thus escaping into the tube before mentioned, 
and passing off into the atmosphere. The air does 
not, however, pass at once into the atmosphere, 
but it flows into a second daplex chamber built in 
the external face of the wall. It is the same as 
the duplex chamber in the apartment, except that 
its outer end or face is covered by a shield-piece 
open all round for the passage outwards of the 
vitiated air. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN MACHINERY FOR GRINDING 
AND PoLisHInG SHEETS OF PLATE AND OTHER 
Guass.— G.T. Bousfield. A Communication. Dated 
5th November, 1859.—To grind plates of glass to 
an even thickness, the plates are placed on a 
carriage which slides on an inclined frame, and 
above the centre of the frame a grinding cylinder 
is supported, so that it can be brought nearer to 
or farther from the frame, to regulate the thick- 
ness to which the glass shall be ground. The 
grinding cylinder is caused to revolve rapidly by 
a pulley on its axis being driven by a driving 
band, and the cylinder is so supported that, in 
addition to its being caused to revolve, an endway 
motion may be imparted to it by a dise on the 
axis of the cylinder working in a grooved cam on 
an axis to which motion is given from the axis of 
the grinding cylinder. A hopper, containing sand 
and water, or other grinding material, is placed 
above the grinding cylinder, to supply grinding 
material. 








Rooks Receibed. 


Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe from 
the Iron Period of the Northern Nations to the 
end of the Seventeenth Century. By Joun | 
Hewitt, Member of the Archwological Insti- 
tute of Great Britain. Three Vols. Oxford and 
London: John H. & James Parker. 


Tux first volume of this work, bringing the sub- 
ject down to the end of the thirteenth century, 
was published in 1855. The second and third 
volumes, continuing it to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, are just now issued. To describe 
them more closely, however, it must be mentioned 
that the second volume deals with the fourteenth 
century alone, and the third, called a supplement, 
gives a series of examples of armour and weapons 
belonging to the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries, with which latter armour- 
bearing terminated. These are three very hand- 
some volumes, profusely illustrated from contem- 
porary monuments, and will be found very useful 
by painters, sculptors, stage-artists, and others. To 
the advanced student of ancient armour, to those 
seeking to clear up doubtful or disputed points, we 
are disposed to think the book will be less satisfac- 
We should say, at starting, that we have a 
quarrel with Mr. Hewitt, as author, on two grounds, 
—his treatment of the late Sir Samuel Meyrick, 
and his defence, on a previous occasion, of forgeries 
purchased for the Tower. A great debt is owing to 
Meyrick, who was the pioneer in the elucidation 
of ancient armour and weapons. All that has 
been done since has been founded on his previous 
labours, and but for these the book now before us 
would not have been written. Of this debt, how- 
ever, there is not the smallest acknowledgment; 
in fact, we do not observe that the name of Mey- 
rick is in the book. There is a living English 
writer, too, on the subject, whose researches de- 
served acknowledgment, but have not found it. 

In some cases, where Mr. Hewitt differs from 
his predecessors, it is done without reference to 
that difference, and often without conclusive 
argument. For example, the term palet or roundel 
has been applied, on the suggestion of Meyrick, 
to the metal plates used to protect the armpit 
at the junction of the cuirass and the arm- 
armour. Mr. Hewitt views the palet only as a hel- 
met, and says “the palet [ pe/liris | appears from its 
name to have been originally of leather; but the 
word, like the cuirass, became extended to the 
analogous defence of iron.” There is no doubt 
that palet was a cant name for a maw’s skull. 
See Minot’s Poems (fourteenth century),—“ I'll 
knock thy palet.” Much later, indeed, the crown 
of the head was called the palet, though the 
term is now obsolete. Nevertheless, the plates 
in question used for the armpits may have 


been called palets, for paleta and palettus, in 
Du Cange, mean everything in the world, and 
something besides;—a measure for corn, a pell 
or hammer, a staff shod with iron, a lever 
to raise machines, a ring, a round (orbicular) 
object (why not a plate?), &. It would seem 
moreover, quite as much an assumption on our 
author’s part to call them gouchets or gussets, 
unless he has better authority from it than the 
one quotation he gives, an extract from the 
“ History of Charles VII.” by Mathieu de Coucy, 
who says, speaking of a joust in 1446, “ L’Anglois 
frappa de sa lance le dit Louis tout dedans et au 
travers, scavoir, audessous du bras et au vif de son 
harnois, par faute et manque d’y avoir un crois- 
sant ou gouchet,”—through not having a crescent 
or gusset,—but this is by no means conclusive. 
The writer may mean to say, because he had 
neither a crescent{(of plate), nor gusset (of chain- 
mail). Gusset is certainly not a good word to 
apply to the circular or oval-shaped plates of 
metal of which we are speaking. 

In the use of the word “ hallecret,” again, is it 
quite clear that it simply means “light-body 
armour—the corslet ?” However, not to pursue a 
disagreeable path, and to let Mr. Hewitt. speak 
for himself, and give a sample of his style, we 
will extract part of what he says of cannon :— 


“The date of the first appearance of cannon in the 
field has long been a subject of dispute, and probably will 
long remain so. The plain of Cressy still continues a 
scene of contest between opposing archeologists. The 
chief arguments brought forward by those who maintain 
that the English employed cannon at this place in 1346, 
are, the passage in the ‘ Chroniques de St. Denis,’ that of 
Villani, the Amiens Froissart, and the statement already 
noticed of this chronicler, that the English were ‘ used to 
carry cannon with their armies.’ On the other side 
it is objected that in the numerous manuscripts of 
Froissart, where he has related with such particularity 
and at such length, and from the testimony of those who 
took part in the fight, the various incidents of the day 
(and of the previous march, also), not a word appears 
about guns or gunners; but the rout of the Genoese is 
distinctly attributed to the English archers. The 
in the ‘Grandes Chroniques’ runs thus:—‘ Lisquieulx 
Anglois getterent trois canons dont il advint que les 
Genevois arbalestriers, qui estoient ou premier front, 
tournérent le dos et laissiérent le traire, si ne scet on si ce 
fut traison ou non.’ Villani writes:—‘E ordind il re 
d’Inghilterra i suoi arceri, che n’avea grande quantita su 
per le carra, e tali di sotto con bombarde che saettano 
pallotte di ferro con fuoco, per impaurire e disertare i 
cavalli de’ Franceschi.’ The transcript of Froissart’s 
Chronicles preserved in the Library of Amiens contains 
this passage :—‘ Et li Angles descliquerent aucuns canons 
qu’ils avoient en la bataille pour esbahir les Genevois.’ 

The anonymous compilation of this portion of the 
* Grandes Chroniques,’ and the distance of Villani from 
the scene of action, are not circumstances to add weight 
to the evidence of the volumes in question; and both 
writers may be pardoned for seeking to refer the disaster 
that befel their countrymen to the employment of some 
new and terrible instrument of destruction. The unique 
copy of Froissart at Amiens does not seem entitled to 
much attention. It can scarcely be an early manuscript, 
or we should have had transcripts containing the same 
words; and, if late, its authority vanishes altogether. 

In 1382, however, we obtain more reliable evidence of 
the employment of field guns. The men of Ghent, march- 
ing to the attack of their adversaries of Bruges, ‘ charge- 
rent environ deux cents chars de canon et d’artillerie:’ 
they took their post on a hill, suffered the troops of the 
count to begin the attack, manceuvred to get the advan- 
tage of the sun, and plied the Brugeois with their guns. 
*Sitét que ceux de Bruges ouirent la voix de ceux de 
Gand et les canons descliquer, et que ils les virent venir 
de front pour eux ir A4prement, ils jetérent leurs 
batons jus et tournérent le dos.’ 

At the combat of the Pont-de-Comines in the same 
year, ‘y avoit aucuns qui jetoient de Jombardes porta- 
tives, et qui traioient grands quarriaulx enpennés de fer, 
et les faisoient voler outre le pont jusques a la ville de 
Comines.’ 

Philip von Arteveld directs his men assembled on the 
Mont-d’Or, when the attack shall begin, to ply their 
bombards, cannon, and crossbows, in order to intimidate 
theenemy. And we further learn that these cannons and 
bombards cast forth ‘* gros carreanux empennés d’airain.’ 

That hand-guns were invented, though but rarely ap- 
pearing, in this century seems very probable from several 
contemporary evidences.”’ 


The “gonne” of that day was a very different 
thing from the Whitworth of ours, which does its 
dreadful work at five miles’ distance. 





Observations to accompany the Map of the Shadow 
Path thrown by the total Eclipse of the Sun, on 
the 18th July, 1860, across the North-eastern 
part of Spain. By Cuartes Vienorgs, F.R.S., 
M.R.LA., and C.E. &. London: Longman & 
Co., 1860. 

THis elaborate work is dedicated to the Astronomer 

Royal by the author, who, well known as an engi- 

neer, is himself a fellow of the Astronomical 

Society. The map was prepared, in the first in- 

stance, solely for private circulation among scien- 

tific men, but Mr. Vignoles was led by the very 

great number of inquiries as to it to think that a 

more extended circulation might be acceptable. 
The accompanying “Observations,” though con- 

fined to what is relevant to the subject, contain 
much useful and interesting general information 
as to Spain, the state of its roads, railways, and 





general means of conve and accommodation 
as well as its physical aspect and iarities, 
Sa roads on the ory ees been down from 
the official map of the carriage roads of 
published by the Board of Public Roads at Menrid 
and from the best local maps, especially those of 
Navarre and the Basque Provinces. As for the 
railways, which are numerous, but mostly only in 
course of construction, Mr. Vignoles must be in a 
position to give the best information to the Spanish 
Government and its national maps in place of 
receiving any from them, inasmuch as he is the 
engineer of many of them himself. The — 
of conveyance through the country to an Eng ish- 
man, however, is by no means enticing, a 

to the author, and seems to require the actuating 
spirit of the enthusiastic astronomer to enhance 
its somewhat negative attractions. He must also 
be prepared to pay well for ill accommodation, 
especially if he show that he is in a hurry, and 
must secure his retreat before-hand, as the malles 
postes and diligences to the coast are sure to be all 
engaged, sometimes for weeks, previously to start- 
ing: so are the post-horses in summer, and very 
few relays are kept. It is not in rae | town, 
either, that a wheeled carriage can be hired : these 
vehicles are generally like a small omnibus, and 
ought not to have less than three horses or mules. 
As for riding horses these can more readily be 
had; but the traveller must beware of riding 
mules. Nota very brilliant picture this, however 
picturesque and primitive. There are spirited 
and enterprising Englishmen, nevertheless, whom 
such minor difficulties will perhaps only stimulate 
the more to take the trip on this interesting occa- 
sion. 

Astronomical instruments will be admitted free 
of duty, as liberally intimated by the Spanish 
Government. 

One of the chief objects of attention at the 
eclipse, as remarked by Mr. Vignoles, will be 
those roseate and cloud-like protuberances which 
surround the disc of the moon at the moment of 
total solar eclipse. In an appendix, some inte- 
resting remarks, by various astronomers, are 
given, on these as well as other points. 

Opinions differ as to whether these rose or 
flame-coloured and fantastically-shaped masses are 
connected with the moon or with the sun. “ To 
admit the possibility of their being solar moun- 
tains,” says Dr. Lardner, “ we must suppose their 
height to amount to nearly a twentieth part of 
the sun’s diameter, that is, to 44,000 miles.” But 
a more feasible idea seems to be that they are 
clouds in a solar atmosphere. There appear to us, 
however, to be well-grounded objections even to 
this hypothesis. Thus the Rev. W. R. Dawes 
remarks, in reference to one mass, of a rich car- 
mine hue except where partially hidden by a 
floceulent intervening substance, that, to his 
astonishment, “this marvellous object continued 
visible [round the moon’s disc, that is | for about five 
seconds after the sun began to appear; and Mr. 
R. Stephenson observed that “the largest of the 
three prominences presented the appearance, at 
one moment, of an irregular solid mass standing 
out from the moon, and visible only on one side; 
that is, one side was in shadow, and the illu- 
minated side resembled a rose-coloured sickle.” 
Were these extraordinary Auroras of the nature of 
clouds in a solar atmosphere, how could one side 
of any of them be in shadow? Their deep and 
vivid colour, too, would rather seem to militate in 
favour of the idea that they did not exist in the 
midst of, or within or beyond, the pure white 
light of the sun, but nearer to the eye, and were 
more anal to our own clouds, tinted by the 
solar light transmitted first from the sun to them, 
as intervening surfaces, and next from them to us, 
It comes, therefore, to be a question, whether it 
be possible that they can be clouds in a /wnar 
atmosphere. Mr. Dunkin, in his observations, 
seemed to have the idea that, at all events, they 
were connected with the moon. But then the 
moon is believed to have little or no atmosphere : 
here is the difficulty, which doubtless goes further 
than anything else towards preventing astro- 
nomers from conceiving this curious auroral 
display to be a lunar one. 

As an endeavour was made an 4 previous occa- 
sion in our columns (by J. E. Dove), to obviate this 
great difficulty ; and as the subject unquestionably 
involves one of the most interesting and curious 
of all the phenomena witnessed or to be witnessed 
in every total solar eclipse, and ought, as Mr. 
Vignoles remarks, to have particular attention 
given to it on the fo ing occasion, perhaps 
we may be excused for ucing a portion of 
what was said in the Builder, in 1856, on this 
vi — question, in a paragraph on a “ Cen- 
tri e0 





ry of the Moon,” originating in a 
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previous one on “The [negative] State of Archi- 
tecture on the Lunar Surface :”— 


“« If the moon really have an atmosphere with vaporous 
clouds and other aqueous forms, all centrifugalized to its 
exterior hemisphere under the influence of the revolving 
or centrifugal force, as it must act on, and oblongate, a 
sphere such as it is, always presenting, as it does, one 
and the same face or hemisphere away from the centre 
of its revolution,—can it be that the earth is never so 
situated in relation to that hemisphere, that atmosphere, 
and these clouds,—thus for ever, doubtless, placed beyond 
the straight line of our visible presence, that, at all events, 
by some reflection or refraction of light from the latter, as 
they float in the lunar atmosphere, these lunar clouds 
may, at least fora moment or so, become distinctly and 
actually visible to the earth’s inhabitants? In such a 
case as that of a total eclipse of the sun, for example, by 
the intervention of the moon between it and the earth, 
Ought not some of the lunar clouds to appear by refraction, 
as coloured streaks, above and around the black disc of 
the moon, and amid the ring of solar light thus left > Now, 
what else can those auroral or flame-hued, roseate, 
fantastic, and heretofore unaccountable streaks be, which, 
in fact, do appear, above and around the black lunar disc, 
in the midst of the solar tota] eclipse, and which have 
hitherto excited so much astonishment and unrewarded 
curiosity amongst astronomers of all nations? Can these 
ruddy streaks be anything else than auroral cloud-refrac- 
tions from the lunar atmosphere, seen above and around 
the horizon of the hither side of the lunar ball, in a way 
not unlike those false (yet true) appearances or simulacra 
of ships and towns, above the earth’s own horizon, by 
refraction, while yet in reality completely beyond or 
below that horizon above which they thus appear?” 


In concluding our notice of Mr. Vignoles’s 
handsome volume and elaborate map, we may 
remark that it is an interesting sign of the times 
that so many of our people are likely to go abroad, 
on this strictly scientific occasion, as to warrant 
- publication of an expensive work such as 

is is. 





BOOKS OF TABLES. 


The Universal Table Book. By M.D. Kavanau. 
Cornish, 297, Holborn, W.C. 

Cottman’s Builder’s Tables. Cottman, Fording- 
bridge. 1860. 


THEsE are both useful little books of their kind. 
The Universal Table Book is prepared and in- 
tended for the use of colleges and public schools, 
engineers, and mechanics, counting-houses, and 
tradesmen, and indeed for everybody. It con- 
tains a variety of tables, besides those of multi- 
plication, weights and measures of many kinds, 
interest tables, foreign money tables, &. Of 
Cottman’s Builder’s Tables, we need not restate 
the contents: they are well known among our 
readers, and it is not the first time we have had 
occasion to refer to them. 


LEGAL HANDY-BOOKS. 


Severat of the shilling Handy-books, by Dr. 
J. W. Smith, Barrister-at-Law, published by 
E. Wilson, of the Royal Exchange, have been 
before noticed in our columns; but they now 
form a series applicable to many phases of life, 
social and commercial, and appear to be exceed- 
ingly useful and clear of perplexing terms. In 
the series are Handy-Books of the law of master 
and servant, husband and wife, partnerships, bills, 
and all sorts of notes and I.O. U.’s; banking, and 
commercial and social affairs generally. 








VARIORUM. 

“Eneuish History. By Henry Ince, M.A., 
and James Gilbert” (Kent & Co., Paternoster- 
row), is an extension of a little book titled “ Out- 
lines of English History,” which was favourably 
noticed by us at the time of its appearance, and of 
which, it now appears, no less than 170,000 copies 
were sold. The more extended volume contains 
very copious notices of the customs, manners, 
dress, arts, commerce, &c., of the different periods, 
and is altogether a very able condensation of the 
history of England. True it has been accused of 
a Roman Catholic leaning; but, so far as we have 
been able to discover,—and we cannot pretend 
to have perused the whole,—there is little 
which would seem to justify such a charge. 
The Reformation we notice, is once referred to 
ander inverted commas as the “ Reformation,” 
but this is in close connection with the personal 
doings of Henry VIII. The title “Defender of 
the Faith,” too, which her Majesty and her Pro- 
testant predecessors have maintained, and which 
Mr. Sheil, of the Mint, a Roman Catholic, tried 
to blot out of our coin, is spoken of as having 
been conferred by Pope Leo X., and this, though 
briefly done, may be supposed, by suspicious and 
straitlaced people, to be done in such a way as to 
imply or show a Popish leaning. But the state- 
ment is simply a fact, both as Henry and 
as regards Queen Victoria, although the title has 
been continued by the Protestant sovereigns in a 
sense different from that intended by Pope Leo. 
The extended work seems so fur as we have seen 
of it, to be a worthy and judicious successor to the 





smaller one-———“An Account of the Chorley- 
wood Association for the Improvement of the 
Labouring Classes,” has been published by Messrs. 
Longman & Co. We are glad to observe, from 
this little pamphlet, that so useful and commend- 
able an Association is making progress in its chief 
objects, which are, as our readers may remember, 
the encouragement of habits of order and of self- 
management, of economy and saving, of educa- 
tion or the use of the mind, of healthy recreation, 
and of mutual goodwill and respect between all 
classes. It affords an example to the gentlemen 
and residents generally of other rural districts, 
showing what they may do in one special way for 
the good of their kind. 


Bliscellanen, 


“Tue Crvs.”—In these days the term club 
usually implies a magnificent stone building in 
Pall-mall or St. James’-street, by Smirke or Barry. 
But there still remain one or two of the old house- 
less clubs with which our grandfathers were 
familiar. Amongst others, there is one which so 
far transcends all others, both in antiquity and in 
old associations, that it has all along maintained 
the name of “The Club” par excellence. To it 
Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and the other wits and 
literati of his day belonged, and it has retained 
an apostolical succession of great names down to 
the present day. It is very small and select, and 
a single black ball excludes. A year or two since 
it numbered amongst its members Hallam and 
Macaulay, and they were among the constant 
attendants at its dinners, which take place twice 
a month during the Parliamentary season. ‘ The 
Club,” however, though unknown to fame, still 
holds its assemblies, and embraces most of the 
representative men of the age, such as Mr. Stir- 
ling, Professor Owen, Dean Milman, &c. The 
custody of the books and archives of the club 
rests with the secretary, Dr. Milman, the venerable 
Dean of St. Paul’s, who takes great pride and 
pleasure in showing to literary friends the valuable 
collection of autographs which these books con- 
tain. Some of the signatures bear evident token 
of having been written after dinner, and there is 
a tremulousness about Bozzy’s signature which is 
most characteristic of the man.— Court News. 

MoNUMENTAL.—The memorial, subscribed for, 
of the late Mr. Richard Sandford, surgeon, has just 
been erected in the grounds of the Wolverhampton 
cemetery. It consists of an obelisk of white 
veined Sicilian marble, upon a pedestal of the 
same material, the whole resting upon granite 
steps. The only ornament is a chaplet on one side 
of the obelisk. Mr. Bidlake furnished the design, 
which has been executed by Mr. Horsman, of Wol- 
verhampton, at a cost of 100J. An address of 
the acting committee of the Wallace monument, 
adopted at a meeting held in Glasgow in May last, 
has been published. Its principal reference is to 
the state of the funds; and while it appears that 
a sum of 4,168/. has already been collected, it 
seems that 7,000/. will be required to carry out 
the design of Mr. J. T. Rochead. Garibaldi, 
says the Sicilian correspondent of the Morning 
Post, has received from the municipal authorities 
of Partinico the votation of a statue in marble. 
With characteristic plainness he replied, “ Re- 
member that I am in Sicily to wage war: every 
expenditure which has not this object is indifferent 
tome. Give up the statue, and with the money 
buy arms and ammunition.” 

DESTRUCTION OF THE BriTaNnra Mitt, 
Mosstzy.—A fire, of a most serious description, 
has occurred at Mossley, resulting in the total 
destruction of the very extensive mill belonging 
to Mr. John Mayall, cotton manufacturer, and 
involving the loss of about 90,0007. Nearly 1,000 
people were employed in this mill. In about four 
hours the whole building was in ruins. The gable 
end stood within 4 yards of the mill of Mr. 
George Mayall, and it fell, in its fall carrying 
away from ten to twenty windows, and strewing 
the floors with stones. Two portions of the mill 
which remain standing are fire-proof. One is a 
piece two stories in height, and contains in its 
length thirteen windows: the other portion is 
one story in height, and thirty windows in 
length. Another portion, which was fireproof, 
was crushed in by other walls falling, part inward 
and part outward, upon it. The mill has been 
erected about ten or twelve years. The fire 
originated, there is no doubt, in the ground-floor 
of the loading-room, but whether from a railway 
truck loaded with cotton, or the sweepings of the 
mill, is not known. The mill is insured to the 
extent of about three-fourths of the value, in the 
West of England, Phenix, Sun, and Globe offices. 

















PRoposED MEMORIAL OF THE LATE AUGUSTUS 
Wetsy Pvaeix.—A committee is being formed to 
do honour to the memory of the late Augustus 
Welby Pugin, for his services in the promotion of 
true principles of Medieval architecture. In 
furtherance of this object it is proposed to raise 
subscriptions, and devote them to the endowment 
of a fund, to be entitled the “ Pugin Travelling 
Fund,” to be awarded to an architectural student, 
in such manner and at such periods as may here- 
after be decided, and to be expended by the re- 
cipient, within one year of the time of its allot- 
ment, in travelling in the United Kingdom, and 
in examining and illustrating its Medizval archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting. 

Art ABRoAD.—The Atheneum has several items 
of information which would come under this head. 
M. De Keyser, Director of the Academy at 
Antwerp, is busy with the sketches for the monu- 
mental frescoes which are to ornament the walls 
of the Academy. The principal events of the art- 
history of Flanders are the subjects for these com- 
positions.———News comes from St. Petersb 
that the works for the foundation and the seleall 
of the monument for the celebration of Russia’s 
Millennium have been begun at Novogorod. The 
pedestal will be erected at an expense of 75,000 
silver roubles: the artist, M. Mikeschin, receives 
120,000 silver roubles. The galvanoplastic cast, 
in the manufactory of Messrs. Nikols & Plinke, 
will amount to the further cost of 110,000 silver 
roubles. Government furnishes the bronze. M. 
Mikeschin’s design, which was favoured with the 
prize, makes in its total the effect of a bell. it 
consists of a cylinder-like foundation, which 
stands on several steps, and the lower part of 
which is surrounded by six flat gable-shaped 
stones, each of them cut out at the bottom in two 
semi-circles. Every stone rests on two short 
columns, and, in the middle, on a console. Between 
these stones, low, square, long-drawn panels are 
formed for the basso relievos. On this foundation 
lies a colossal globe, almost of the same diameter 
as that of the cylinder on which it rests. On this 
globe rises the cross—an allegorical figure, repre- 
senting Russia, kneeling before it: an angel hands 
the chalice to this figure. On the edge of the 
cylinder, with their back to the globe, in lively 
attitudes, stand the figures of Peter the Great, 
Rurik, &c. These figures reach up to half the 
height of the globe. At their feet, partly kneel- 
ing, partly lying, we see different figures, mytho- 
logical and allegbrical, representing subjected 
nations, and so on.——One of the oldest and most 
remarkable architectural monuments of all Suabia 
is now offered for sale: we mean the old Castle of 
Meersburg, on the Lake of Constance, “ the origin 
of which, together with its ‘ Belfried,’ or Donjon, 
the so-called Dagobert’s tower, reaches up to the 
seventh century, for the King of the Franks, 
Dagobert the First, is said to have erected the 
tower out of large boulders in 630-638, as a pro- 
tection for the haven—an early lighthouse.” 

Tue Femate Scoot or ART, GOWER-STREET. 
A conversazione was held on Thursday last, at the 
South Kensington Museum, the object being to 
raise funds for erecting a Female School of Art, 
and secaring the permanency of that excellent 
institution, which for some years has been esta- 
blished in Gower-street. There was an assem- 
blage of ladies and gentlemen to the number of 
at least 1,500. The picture galleries, brilliantly 
lighted, were thrown open to the visitors, and 
several magnificent works of art were lent to 
the management. The Queen lent the Koh-i- 
noor diamond, which has been recut since 1851, 
and now sparkles with fifty-fold brilliancy; the 
members of the Fine Arts Club, ancient and 
modern jewellery ; Mr. Hope, his blue diamond; 
the Duke of Devonshire, a group of cameos; 
Mr. Dresden, a large diamond and other gems; 
Mr. Waterton, ancient rings. Mr. Hancock, 
Messrs. Hunt & Roskell, and others, were also 
contributors. There was music at intervals 
by the band of the Hertfordshire Militia. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury presided in the lecture 
theatre of the museum, and Mr. Westmacott, 
Mr. ve, Mr. Donaldson, the Rev. Mr. 
Bailey, and other gentlemen delivered addresses 
explanatory of the position of the school, and 
illustrative of the large amount of good which 
it has already effected by educating young ladies 
in works of art, and enabling those on whom the 
hand of affliction has fullen to find self-sustaining 
employment. The lease of the present school is 
nearly expired, and there will be required, to 
secure another site and building, about 2,000/. 
About 6007. have been ny slo 

upils contributing a fair proportion,—over ; 
Se the public the committee look with confi- 
dence for the remainder. 
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EFFECT OF SEA-WATER ON TrMBER. — Sir, — 
Perhaps some of your correspondents will be good 
enough to say what effect is produced on timber 
by sea-water (portions totally immersed, and por- 
tions exposed to the frequent washings and spray, 
wet and dry), used in staging and scaffolding for 
marine works temporarily, timber so exposed to 
salt water being afterwards used for building pur- 
poses. Persons living on the coast who buy timber 
at sales of wrecked vessels, and cut it up for farm 
and building uses, assert that it is as good as new 
fir (?), and a farmer told me that the oak “lasted 
till he was tired of it.”—Bancor. 


— 


Unsare Boe on Sourn Coast Ramtway.—A 
correspondent, “G. R. L.,” states that he lately 
drew the attention of the chairman of the South 
Coast line of railway to a boggy piece of ground 
on the line between Steyning and Henfield, which 
has given much trouble, and is considered to be 
still unsafe. Piles for the line were driven 60 or 
70 feet down, it is said, without finding a firm 
bottom, and “G. R. L.” has suggested that some 
such tubes as those of the Menai-bridge, or pon- 
toons, should be laid, on which to run the line; 
or piles on each side, bolted together across the 
road, and a lining of prepared planks laid to 


Rattway RovurE FROM MANCHESTER TO) float the line. In various instances, in the in- 
Mitrorp.—A prospectus has becn issued, under, | tersection of the country by railways, bogs were 


it is said, influential Manchester and other 
auspices, of a “ Manchester and Milford Railway 
Company,” with a capital of 555,000/., in 55,000 
shares of 10/. each (deposit 1/. per share), and 
limited responsibility. In reference to one im- 
portant recommendation, namely, coast defence, 
the prospectus says “the proposed railway com- 
pletes the western coast line from Glasgow to the 
extreme point of Pembrokeshire, making all the 
great garrisons of the manufacturing districts of 
the kingdom available for concentration on any 
int of the undefended paris of the coast of 
ales.” 

Mvsic ror THE Mittion.—“ The Music Pub- 
lishing Company (Limited) ” is being established, 
with a capital of 25,000/., in 12. shares, and a 
ready-made business in the City, for the sale of 
music of all kinds at very low prices. They have 
already issued a catalogue of many items, in which 
3d. a sheet is the general price, although, it is 
said, “ printed on better paper than the best of 
the dear music, by the improved process which 
won the large medal at the Great Exhibition.” 
The whole of the musical works published by the 
company are said to be suitable for school use, and 
far school prizes, as well as for family practice 
The offices of the company are at 19, St. Peter’s- 
hill, St. Paul’s, E.C. 

New Browze Cornace.—The first contract for 
the execution of a portion of the new bronze 
coinage has just been taken by James Watt & Co., 
of Soho, near Birmingham, and it is said that the 
quantity contracted for amounts to between 1,700 
and 1,800 tons, or something like 250 or 300 
millions of pence, halfpence, and farthings. 


ANOTHEX PARK PROPOSED FOR HaLiFax.— 


safely crossed, after much trouble and many 
failures, by means of floats of brushwood, peat or 
turf, and timber, on which the ground-soil of the 
line was laid, after immense quantities of earth 
and stones had been swallowed up without filling 
the bog, and even, in some cases, after the line 
itself had been repeatedly absorbed. Chat Moss, 
the great morass on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line is a case in point. 

Proposep Sicrt1an Mosatcs For Sr. Pavv’s. 
—It is suggested by Mr. Penrose that many may 
be giad of a way being pointed out of doing some- 
thing by which we may benefit the citizens of 
Palermo at a time when, by their noble conduct, 
they have won all our sympathy, and when, owing 
tothe cruel destruction of so much of their pro- 
perty by the Neapolitans, any encouragement to 
their arts and manufactures will be peculiarly 
valuable. He says,—* The Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, it is well known, are earnestly engaged in 
making the cathedral as useful and as perfect as 
they can, and would be willing, if funds were 
available, to decorate its walls, &c., with the rich 
and durable ornament of mosaic work. A fair 
commencement could be made with about 500/. 
in hand. The cost of the material would be 
about half the whole expense of the finished work. 
There is a manufactory of the material at Palermo, 
where it has been largely used in the restoration 
of the Duomo of Monreale after a destructive fire 
some years ago. As there can be but few of your 
readers who do not sympathise with the Sicilians, 
who have such peculiar claims upon us and are 
now dreadfully impoverished by oppression, should 
any be disposed to encourage the beautiful art for 
which I am pleading, and wil! intrust me with 





Shroggs-wood estate, near Lee-bridge, is proposed | 
as a second park for Halifax, and a design, | 
the execution of which will cost 2,000/., has been | 
prepared by Mr. Gay, of the Undercliffe Cemetery, | 
for laying it out into carriage drives and walks, | 
with cricket-grounds, bowling-greens, and archery- | 
stands. 

Free REaDING-ROOM AND Lisrary.—The 


foundation-stone of a free reading-room, lecture- | 


room, and library, for Garston (Liverpool), has 
been laid. It is intended to erect a building in 
the mixed style of architecture. The site was 
given by Mr. George Heald, and it will be con- 
structed so as to accommodate from 400 to 500 


persons. The building will contain a reading- | 


subscriptions for that purpose, I will undertake 
that the requisite proportion of such money shall 
be immediately laid out at Palermo in the purchase 
of the material, and the work here forwarded as 
rapidly as it will admit of.” 

- TENDERS 
For the London-bridge Railway Terminus Hotel. Mr. 


Henry Currey, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
J. H. Strudwick :— 





BAROEE n'a ono 08a’ cobanrteredss £129,129 17 0 
ES PEPE PRES: 127,500 0 0 
Holland & Hennan.......... 122,629 0 0 
DOME. is cand pucuctrs vvhsve 110,377 0 0 





For the erection of new buildings in Brick-lane, Spital- 
fields, for Mr. E. Zuccani. Mr. J. Stutely, architect :— 





toom, a lecture-room, and a library; anda cottage! = eAnson "2. scsccscolc. ANBI2 Oe 
for the keeper of the place will be erected in close Mansfield, jun. .........s06+. 11,439 0 0 
contiguity. The cost is estimated at about 1,000/. —— see eeeeneeerescneeens oo : : 
‘ i an : ¥ POT op cvcccccccccvccevcccsse 74 
Messrs. Hay, of Liv erpool, sect the architects , Ashby & Horner..........+.-. 11,155 0 0 
and Mr. John Jones, of Aigburth, is the builder. RANE sv ond ies sardesnaebeayes 11,152 0 0 
ye . sieaeesitin 3 : CORGET ois ccccsccceseee shsce 11,145 0 0 
O'CONNELL AND ARCHITECTURE.—The Times | Ashiey & Bon... 2. cscscecce 10,744 0 0 


says,—Mr. Daniel O’Connell, of Derrynane 
Abbey, grandson of “ The Liberator,” after 
having completed his course of study under Mr. 
Hansom, the architect, and improved his observa- 
tion by inspecting the best specimens of church 
architecture in classic lands, has determined to 
commence his profession in Dublin as an architect. 


Kew GARDENS now afford a pleasant ramble. 
The large masses of rhododendrons, and other 
American plants, on each side of the grand 
promenade, are in perfection, being in full flower. 
The conservatory, or Australian house, too, is very 
attractive. 


Tue Dats or SrrEETs anpD BUILpINGs.— 
Many houses of various dates—some of them in 
no way remarkable for external appearance,—the 
time, and some short circumstances connected with 
their erection, attract a certain amount of atten- 
tion from the wayfarer; aud, as time rolls on, 
the value of those dates becomes the greater. 





| Fer a pair of semi-detached houses at Sydenham, Kent. 
| Mr. George Low, architect :— 





POON cieiia ishedeasbe cass iews £2,899 0 0 
Wa BEBO s hieavicdd c's és vive os 2,768 0 0 
j GOTO i's ds cke ec oceentedere 2682 0 4 
i McLennan & Bird ..........4+ 2,633 0 0 
| P Adared & CO. sick vce cckksss 2,591 0 0 
1 Bikey covsvcs pacts séwe vine bere 2,579 0 © 
pe Ee. Sere ee err py ery eer 6 0 
| Todd, jun. .. 0 0 
Rudkin, jun. 0 0 
Amos ...... ‘ 6 0 
DOORS on o2.0 ins cinecg neve. x2 » & 0° 
Humphries & Luxford (accepted) 2,295 0 0 





For the erection of a warehouse and drying-shed, 
Market-street, Bermondsey, for Mr. George Mathews. 
Messrs. Porters & Markham, architects. Quantities 


supplied :— 
J. J. & F. Colemamis cs ccccc cece £2,765 0 0 
Marsland & Son ....... Peete Sipe 2,405 0 0 
WONG bs cevecads cebdcsedeeane 2,296 0 0 
Wells (accepted) ............0. 2,250 0 0 





For rebuilding drying-shed, Market-street, Bermondsey, 


Why, therefore, should this good old-fashioned | for Mr. George Mathews. Messrs. Porters & Markham, 


custom be so little thought of in these modern 
days? It should be considered that, ia due 
course, the present reign, and all connected with 
it, will become antiquities, when the marks which 


architects. Quantities supplied :— 
Marsland & Son .............. £1,495 0 0 
WEUMR ib see chdeashdeecedibbee 1,408 0 0 
Wells (accepted) .............. 1,381 0 0 


Alternative estimates, substituting ironwork in lieu of 


record the structures of Queen Victoria’s times | »tick piers for upper stories :— 





will be louked upon with as much interest 98) Wills sss cesses cll nbs 8 
those of Queen Elizabeth’s now are by us. WO is ticiN vest iviiks boos 1,676 0 0 





For Whitby Union Workhouse, North Riding of York. 
shire. Messrs. J. B. & W. Atkinson, architects, York, 
Quantities supplied by Mr. B. Wormald, surveyor, York :— 


For the entire Works. 









Linfoot .........2 ase ba eng ea £5,096 18 0 
ROERUS. fo aun dovencacas unses 4,189 0 0 
Masonry, Brickwork, and Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. 
RRO sb adkense dxodenes vane £3,316 0 0 

DONO ccndkbesivabesssace 3,197 0 0 
Masonry and Brickwork. 
Keswick .....0cceesss ‘sub iene £2,650 0 0 
Linfoot . ° 0 
Shaftoe . 00 

seoses 00 

ng METERS COE UE PTET EEN £2908 0 6 

Croft & Co ° ‘ ° 00 

Rawling.........00« Nesees saved 284 0 0 

POOR vine idcascdvensncttcce 250 6 0 

Ingham & Co. ...ccececscsscecee 249 10 0 

EEE seeds stsbees 19 6 

UR nc So Nk pwskabesccveas nets 26 0 0 
Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. 

ANE kn std cenndanndssneaach £1,385 0 0 

POND icvccnticcdeciscebacta 1,160 0 0 

Slating 

Cattley & Sons..........e08 +2 +1350 0 0 

| RENE TS CPT ree 319 0 0 

Sanderson..........++ ix 317 17 0 

PE DVRONE 0.0.08 vs denadicag avns 303 0 0 

55 OROPONE ok vcns cuadsKedeed 00 200 0 0 

‘ 9 0 0 

455 5 0 

490 0 8 

390 0 0 

#11 0 7 

lea 0 0 

96 10 0 





Tenpers ACCEPTED. 
Masonry, Brickwork, and Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. 


CARON oi creic cesecs shee cate £3,197 0 9 
Plastering. 

Bolton ....... b veebawesen ecvees 816 0 6 
Slating 

Fe OverEME cop ccccccset sacs’ soe 290 0 0 

Piumbing and Glazing. 

Brown & Sons ......-.sseseee sss 400 0 0 
Painting. 

IN ised oe sees keke rite veeaen 96 10 0 

£4,199 10 0 





For the first pair of semi-detached villas on the Win- 
chester-road estate, Basingstoke, Hants, of the Basing- 
stoke and Eastrop Building Company. Mr. Greenway, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Green :— 


WAM Oth 06 oa viene sévecces vegies #€1,471 0 0 
TRACES oes cov bs ciannscdeeee +. 1,445 0 0 
Evans, Brothers ..........-+++ 1,418 0 0 
Matthews ..... pebaiddeesotbis 1,330 16 0 
ES OO ORE ‘pas ceve 1,238 10 0 
Thorne (accepted) ............ 1,178 8 0 





For certain brick and pipe sewers, upwards of one mile 
in length, about to be constructed for the Local Board of 
the borough of Boston. Mr. W. H. Wheeler, surveyor :— 


Wilkinson ....... $eWeaseee suse £1,372 0 0 
Booth & Sons ....csscescecece 1,359 0 0 
DAEWO on cc ctes sesdacessvcoes 1,245 0 0 
Baker ....... yeareters eet rs 00 


1,197 
Freeman (afterwards withdrawn) "g94 16 0 





For alteration of and addition to a villa at Pamflete, 
in the county of Devon. Mr. William Henry Reid, archi- 
tect :— 


T.. MAY: vvcnvccese decesvicvces £1,300 0 0 
Fai CAMEMDE 0 oo c iccwquescsperses 1,260 0 0 
J. Matcham ..ccccccccvcccccce 1,210 0 0 
Fs MERE inca escn cesedceues 1,116 0 0 
Gully & Co. (accepted) ........ 910 0 0 





For repairs, painting, decorating, &c. St. Barnabas 
Church, St. Luke’s. Mr. J. Hammon, architect :— 


General Repairs 

Repairs. to Tower. Total. 
Fi POE oc lass dass £658 .. £288 .. £945 
WEES in Fisvscci ve eerd 477 +e 440... Gi7 
ee ee eer 568 .. 295 .. 863 
G. PORtee oe ca ccsasess oo MO, ae 
HOCkeD 460 ce snccces , eee be SO ae Oe 
Hardiman & Sandon... 560 .. 225 .. 785 
Heeps.....ccovsccesss 470 .. 285 .. 755 
Meears ........-ece0ce 521 .. 213... 733 
Turner & Son ........ aay. 1... ee 


Munday (accepted).... 395 .. 80 .. 475 





For certain additions and alterations for Mr. James 
Nash, at his house, Heron’s Nest, Forest Side, Chingford, 
Essex. Mr. J. H. Rowley, architect :— 


ORD 5 bon a kus bo cctnnvcees vane #819 10 0 
FOMpPHTEYS oe ccs vce ccceccsscece 745 0 0 
BOW oe ssid ce sede loc woesves ce 691 0 0 
Baeher civeccccnsees Given rveedis 633 10 0 
WEN Sb bp owaie's 06 0300000 nee 600 v O 


For alterations and additions to ‘the Parsonage House, 
Westhall, near Hallsworth. Quantities not supplied. 
Mr. George Glover, architect, Lowestoft :— 


SUDELG we seis Shninn + ekevbas ox0e cee £507 18 0 
Artis & Marsden............ce08 615.19 0 
gcchy Kubo. ETE E er errr EE 510 0 0 
Smith & Mortimer.............. 445 0 0 





For building a new toll-house at Sherborne, Dorset, 
for the Commissioners of the turnpike. Messrs. Haggett 
& Pocklington, architects :— 





CHOY ea ipevevvedandsecs sons to £175 0 0 
Re eer ee ae 173 0 0 
PUNE saint wieedecddcuvmedke 170 10 6 
PO RSE IE IR RP CIEE 1.0 0 8 
PMN oho ae uene cs taewre shes vias 13410 0 
England (accepted) ............ 123 5 6 
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